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A  MALAY  BOY. 
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SOMETIME  in  the  month  of  September, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  one 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  on  her  voyage  to  China,  was 
detained  by  a  calm  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  the  Captain  with  several  of  the 
passengers  went  on  shore  to  view  the 
country. 

As  the  Malays  are  a  very  treacherous 
people,  the  Captain  advised  his  com- 
pany, who  were  well  armed,  to  keep 
together.  They  wandered  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  coast,  and  arrived  at  a 
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ruined  village,    which   appeared   to  have 
been  recently  burnt. 

The  Captain,  who  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  had  made  many  voyages  down 
that  Coast,  was  remarking  to  his  compa- 
nions the  frequent  insurrections  and  massa- 
ires  which  happened  in  that  country ;  when 
dhey  perceived  a  little  boy,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  approaching  towards  them. 
They  gazed  with  compassion  on  his  wretch- 
ed appearance,  for  he  was  quite  naked. 

The  Captain,  who  could  speak  a  little 
of  the  Malay  tongue,  met  him,  and  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  asked  him  his 
name  and  the  cause  of  his  weeping, 

The  little  fellow,  looking  earnestly  on 
the  Captain's  countenance,  as  if  to  examine 
whether  it  evinced  pity,  told  him  the 
burnt  village  was  where  his  father,  mother, 
and  brothers  had  lived.  That  an  insur- 
rection having  taken  place  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  discontent  with  their  Chief,  it 
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was  ordered  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  killed,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  having  hidden  himself  in  the 

o 

woods,  where  he  had  been  dying  of 
hunger.  That  on  seeing  their  boat  coming 
ashore,  he  had  ventured  from  his  hiding- 
place,  to  entreat  their  taking  him  on  board 
of  their  ship}  and  save  him  from  dying  of 
hunger,  or  being  murdered  by  order  of 
the  Chief. 

The  generous  Commander  was  affected 
by  the  simple  narrative  of  the  little  Malay, 
and  told  him,  if  he  would  promise  to  be  a 
good  boy,  he  would  not  only  take  him  on 
board  of  his  ship,  but  be  always  a  friend 
to  him.  Pigou  fell  down  at  the  Captain's 
feet,  and  kissing  them,  said,  he  would  die 
to  serve  him.  "  Thou  art  a  brave  little 
fellow,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  I  will 
make  a  man  of  thee." 

Pigou  jumped  up  with  joy,  and  capering 
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about,  shewed  all  the  demonstrations  of  a 
grateful  heart.  The  Captain  gave  him 
some  biscuit  and  cold  beef  to  eat,  and  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  ship,  with  the 
boy  and  his  companions,  when  Pigou  was 
clothed,  and  made  a  cabin  boy. 

Pigou,  though  of  a  dark  complexion, 
was  handsome,  and  tall  for  his  age  ;  and 
nature,  in  his  dusky  casket,  had  placed  a 
heart  that  would  have  honored  the  fairest 
of  her  works.  So  anxious  was  he  to  please 
his  protector,  that  he  strove  to  anticipate 
his  commands,  and  was  studious  in  his  en- 
deavours to  oblige  the  passengers.  His 
efforts  were  not  unsuccessful,  for  he  was 
beloved  by  all  on  board  the  ship. 

Generous  actions  seldom  fail  of  meet- 
ing their  reward  ;  on  board  of  the  vessel 
there  were  a  number  of  Lascar  sailors,  who 
were  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  whose 
habits  are  the  extremes  of  'deceitfulness  and 
treachery.  These  wretches  formed,  before 
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they  had  passed  the  Straits,  a  daring  plan 
to  murder  all  the  officers,  passengers,  and 
crew  of  the  ship,  and  take  her,  with  her 
valuable  cargo,  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
Malacca.  Their  horrid  scheme  was  to 
have  been  effected  in  the  four  o'clock 
watch  on  the  following  morning,  having 
been  well  provided  with  arms,  which 
they  had  contrived  to  purloin  from  the 
arm  chests. 

The  happy  and  elastic  Pigou,  who  trod 
the  deck  light  as  the  air,  and  delighted  at 
night  to  look  at  the  stars  and  contemplate 
the  heavens,  happened  that  evening  to 
linger  longer  than  usual  on  deck,  and 
walking  past  the  forecastle,  to  look  at  an 
object  which  floated  on  the  sea,  he  heard 
whispering  voices  below,  to  which  he  lis- 
tened attentively  ;  and,  to  his  horror  and 
amazement  discovered  the  bloody  design 
of  the  Lascars ;  which  he  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Captain. 
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This  prudent  Commander  had  just  lain 
down  to  sleep  in  his  cabin,  and,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  arose  without  causing 
any  alarm,  to  assemble  his  officers,  and 
such  of  the  crew  as  he  could  depend  upon. 
With  this  assistance  he  instantly  secured 
the  mutineers,  and  discovered  the  arms 
they  had  secreted  for  their  bloody  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  order  was  restored  in  all 
parts  of  the  ship,  the  Captain  informed  his 
passengers  of  the  danger  they  had  escaped; 
and  taking  Pigou  by  the  hand,  said,  "  this 
is  our  little  deliverer,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
lives  and  the  safety  of  the  ship." 

The  gentlemen,  in  gratitude,  subscribed 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  which  the 
officers  largely  contributed  ;  and  giving  it 
to  the  Captain,"  requested  that  he  would, 
on  his  returning  to  England,  lay  it  out  in 
the  education  of  this  virtuous  youth. 

When  the  ship  returned  from  China  to 
London,  the  Captain  informed  his  owners 
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how  fortunately  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of 
himself,  officers,  and  passengers,  had  been 
preserved,  through  the  integrity  of  a  little 
Malay  boy  he  by  chance  had  taken  on 
board  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Somers,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  property,  desired  the 
Captain  would  introduce  to  him  his  little 
deliverer.  The  Captain  informed  Mr. 

S what   the  passengers  and  officers 

had  done,  and  that  he  had  placed  him  in 
an  academy  at  Highgate,  to  be  educated 
and  taught  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  "  This  is  all  very  good," 
replied  the  warm  hearted  Merchant,  "  but 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  be  also  his 
friend.  I  have  a  son  now  at  school,  with 
whom  I  wish  to  place  this  generous  boy, 
as  an  example  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
My  Frank  is  rather  insensible  of  these 
duties;  therefore  indulge  my  fancy,  and 
bring  the  youth  to  me  to-morrow." 
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The  good  man  was  thankful  that  the 
once  forlorn  Pigou  would  meet  with  so 
noble  a  protector,  and  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  promised  to  bring  him,  that  afternoon, 
to  Mr.  Seiners1  country-house  at  Clapham. 

When  Mr.  Somers  first  beheld  Pigou,  he 
was  immediately  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  This  is  an  ingenuous  lad,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  answer  for  it ;"  and  asking  him 
(as  he  now  spoke  the  English  fluently) 
whether  he  would  go  to  school  with  his 
son  ?  Pigou,  looking  affectionately  in  the 
Captain's  face,  said  he  would  if  he  per- 
mitted him 

"  I  do/"  answered  the  Captain,  "  wil- 
lingly, my  good  boy,  as  Mr.  Somers  will 
prove  a  better  friend  to  you  than  I  can." 
Pigou  shed  tears,  and  pressed  the  Cap- 
tain's hand,  who,  delivering  to  Mr.  Somers 
the  money  he  had  received  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  desiring  Pigou  to  love  his  bene- 
factor, retired  much  affected. 
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When  the  Captain  was  gone,  Mr.  So- 
mers  introduced  his  little  protege  to  his 
family ;    the  diffident  manners  of  Pigou 
interested  Mrs.  Somers  and  her  daughter 
as  much  in  his  favour  as  they  had  the 
worthy  Mr.   S.      In  a  few  days  Mr.   S« 
took  the  little  Malay  with  him  in  his  car- 
riage, to  Hertfordshire,  where  his  son  was 
at  school.     Frank   Somers,   a  very  artful 
boy,  pretended  to  be  much  pleased  and 
thankful  for  obtaining  a  companion.      Pi- 
gou's  grateful  heart  already  loved  his  be- 
nefactor's son,  who  appeared  to  him  very 
amiable ;    but,    no    sooner    was     Mr.    S. 
gone  home,   and  the  boys  went  into  the 
play   yard,    than     Pigou   discovered    the 
wicked  disposition  of  Frank,  who  set  all  the 
young  gentlemen  to  hoot  at  and  make  game 
of  him  ;  telling  them  his  wise  father  had 
brought  a  negro  savage  for  his  companion. 

Pigou,  who  thought  he  did  not  deserve 
this   usage,    was    crying   bitterly  in   the 
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midst  of  the  boys,  when  Mr.  Friendlove, 
who  suspected  such  treatment  as  the  little 
boy  would  receive,  came  into  the  yard,  and 
threatened  his  pupils  with  the  most  severe 
punishment,  if  ever  he  found  them  again 
ridicule  an  inoffensive  boy,  because  that 
his  skin  was  not  so  fair  as  theirs.  "  Young 
gentlemen,""  said  this  wise  preceptor,  "  it 
is  not  the  colour  of  a  person's  face,  but  his 
bad  actions  which  ought  to  excite  your 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Has  this  youth 
offended  either  of  you  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  was 
the  general  answer :  "  Then  how  could 
you  behave  so  indecent  as  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  an  unoffending  stranger,  merely 
because  he  was  born  in  another  climate, 
and  is  not  of  so  fair  a  colour  as  vourselves. 
But,  you  should  remember  that  virtue 
and  true  excellence  are  of  the  same  colour 
in  all  the  species  of  man  ;  and  probably 
in  this  best  endowment  of  the  mind,  Mastei 
Pigou  may  excel  you  all.1' 
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This  reproof  of  the  master  made  a  deep 
impression  on  every  boy  but  Frank,  who 
continued  his  raillery  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Friendlove  was  gone  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  master,  he  found 
many  opportunities  for  exercising  his  ty- 
ranny over  poor  Pigou.  Yet  Master 
Frank  being  equally  extravagant  as  he 
was  .wicked,  was  mean  enough  to  beg  of 
his  victim  his  pocket  money,  which  Pigou 
good-naturedly  gave  him. 

The  progress  Pigou  made  in  his  studies 
astonished  his  master,  and  gained  him  the 
love  of  the  diligent  boys  ;  but  Frank  So- 
mers  hated  him  more  violently  for  these 
praises,  and  often  beat  him,  but  which  he 
bore  very  patiently,  as  he  loved  Frank 
out  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Somers,  who  was 
so  kind  to  him. 

Frank  was  not  only  an  idle,  but  a  very 
mischievous  boy,  and  suffered  frequent 
chastisement  for  his  wilful  follies.  One 
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holiday,  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the 
boys  were  playing  in  a  meadow,  Frank,  as 
he  imagined  himself  unperceived  by  them 
all,  picked  up  a  sharp  stone,  and  throwing 
it  at  one  of  his  school -fellows,  almost  cut 
his  eye  out ;  and,  perceiving  the  injury  he 
had  done,  with  the  dread  of  his  punish- 
ment, if  detected,  he  immediately  charged 
Pigou  with  the  offence,  protesting  in  the 
most  cowardly  manner,  to  his  companions, 
ihat  he  saw  him  pick  up  the  stone  and 
throw  it- 

Pigou  in  vain  protested  his  innocence ; 
but  though  he  had  seen  Frank  throw  the 
stone,  he  would  not  impeach  him.  When 
they  returned  to  supper,  the  master  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  disaster,  came  to  enquire 
who  was  the  aggressor. 

Frank  Somers  had  the  hardihood  to  go 
up  to  Mr.  Friendlove,  and  declare  that  he 
saw  Pigou  slily  pick  up  the  stone  and 
throw  it.  Mr.  Friendlove  doubted  this  j 
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but,  on  questioning  the  boys,  neither  of 
them  present  could  contradict  it ;  and,  as 
the  surgeon  pronounced  the  wound  to  be 
dangerous,  he  thought  some  exemplary 
punishment  was  necessary,  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  dangerous  and  vicious 
practices  among  his  pupils. 

Pigou  was  ordered  to  be  whipped  :  the 
heroic  boy  would  not  betray  his  friend, 
and  resolved  to  bear  his  punishment  with 
patience. 

Mr.  Friendlove  was  astonished  at  the 
undaunted  fortitude  he  discovered,  and 
wished  it  to  proceed  from  virtue,  but  lie 
doubted,  as  the  evidence  was  so  strong 
against  him.  He  was  hoisted  on  the 
usher's  back,  and  the  master's  hand  was 
raised  to  inflict  a  stroke,  when  one  of  the 
senior  boys,  who  had  been  absent,  came 
running  up  to  Mr.  Friendlove,  and  said 
that  he  had  seen  Frank  Somers,  as  he 
was  walking  in  an  adjoining  field  with  his 

B  3 
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sister,  pick  up  a  stone  and  throw  it  at 
Master  Edwards,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
grudge,  for  refusing  to  give  him  the  whole 
of  his  plum  cake  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Friendlove  ordered  the  usher  to  let 
down  Pigou ;  and  calling  the  generous 
youth  to  him,  took  him  kindly  by  the 
hand,  when  the  poor  boy  burst  into  tears, 
which  so  affected  Mr.  Friendlove  that  he 
immediately  left  the  room,  and  desired 
Frank  Somers  would  go  to  bed.  All  the 
boys  then  crowded  round  Pigou  in  admi- 
ration of  his  forbearance,  and  to  assure 
him  the  haughty  Frank  Somers,  with  im- 
punity, should  never  again  ill  use  him. 

The  next  morning  after  prayers,  Frank 
was  called  up  to  Mr.  Friendlove,  who  thus 
spoke  to  him :  "  Master  Somers,  the  enor- 
mity of  your  fault,  which  includes  cruelty 
and  perjury,  two  vices  the  most  degrading 
to  humanity,  is  too  great  for  words  pro- 
perly to  express ;  and  the  magnanimity  of 
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your  friend,  the  generous  Pigou,  is  be- 
yond all  praise.  Pray,  unworthy  boy, 
whose  countenance  is  now  the  brightest, 
your's  stamped  with  hypocrisy  and  insen- 
sible shame,  or  that  youth's  whom  you  so 
much  despised,  and  who,  knowing  you  to 
DC  the  offender,  would  have  endured  se- 
vere punishment  to  save  you  ?  Forsake 
these  evil  ways,  or  you  will  become  the 
sorrow  of  your  virtuous  parents,  the  scorn 
of  mankind,  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the 
sruel  torment  of  yourself.  The  punish- 
ment I  shall  inflict  upon  you,  which,  to  a 
feeling  mind,  would  be  more  severe  than  a 
whipping,  is,  that  you  do  not  appear  in  the 
play  ground  for  cae  month  ;  and  that  the 
hours  of  your  school-fellows'  recreation  be 

J 

spent  by  you  at  your  studies,  so  that  you 
may  recover  the  time  you  have  lost,  and 
your  station  in  that  class  from  which  your 
ignorance  has  so  justly  expelled  you." 
Mr.  Friendlove  now  desired  Pigou   to 
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attend  him  ;  "  My  little  friend,"  said  this 
kind  preceptor,  "  accept  these  volumes  of 
Goldsmith's  Rome,  as  some  recompence 
for  your  will  to  endure  the  punishment  of 
Frank  Somers1  injustice,  and  as  the  just 
reward  of  your  merit.  Your  noble  con- 
duct, I  hope,  will  prove  an  example  to  my 
school,  which  my  pupils  will  imitate.  Per- 
severe in  this  course  of  virtue,  Pigou,  and 
you  will  not  only  secure  your  own  happi- 
ness, but  acquire  the  good  will  of  all  man- 
kind." Both  the  boys  wept,  but  from 
different  causes;  gratitude  poured  her  tri- 
butes from  the  fountains  of  Pigou's  heart ; 
sullenness  and  pride  made  the  tears  of 
Master  Somers  to  flow. 

When   the    holidays    commenced,    Mr* 
Somers  came  down  in   his  carriage  to  take 

o 

the  boys  home.  The  father,  who  tenderly 
loved  his  son,  enquired  with  much  anxiety 
of  Mr.  Friend  love  for  the  improvements  of 
Frank  ;  that  gentleman,  whose  candour 
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equalled  his  other  virtues,  honestly  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Somers  his  son  had  not  ad- 
vanced himself  in  his  studies  so  far  as  he 
would  have  wished  ;  but  he  had  hopes,  as 
Master  Somers  grew  older,  and  experience 
brightened  his  understanding,  he  would 
endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  of  that  pre- 
cious time  he  had  negligently  squandered 
away. 

Mr.  Somers  sighed  ;  it  was  an  expiration 
of  despair,  for  he  too  well  knew  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  son  ;  and  added,  "  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  question  of  Pigou's 
progress ;  I  can  perceive  it  in  his  conscious 
countenance.1' 

"  He  has,  sir,  indeed,  performed  his 
duty  ;  and  his  diligence  and  virtuous  con- 
duct have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations." 

Mr.  Somers  looked  on  his  son,  who  ap- 
peared quite  unconcerned,  whilst  a  tear 
dimmed  the  affectionate  parent's  eye,  and 
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kindly  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  he 
had  not  made  such  progress  in  his  learn- 
ing as  his  little  friend  who  had  been  so 
short  a  time  at  school.  "  You  are  mucK 
older,  have  been  many  years  at  school,  and 
this  negligence,  when  your  mother  and 
your  sister  Rebecca  hear  of  it,  will  almost 
break  their  affectionate  hearts."" 

"  I  am  sure,  papa,"  answered  the  un- 
gracious Frank,  "  I  strive  to  learn  as 
much  as  Pigou  ;  but  some  boys  are  quicker 
at  their  learning  than  others." 

"  They  are,  my  son,  and  some  boys  are 
fonder  of  play  than  others  ;  you  should 
reflect  that  wisdom  is  the  best  ornament 
of  man  ;  besides,  in  two  years  more,  I 
shall  want  your  assistance  in  the  counting- 
House  ;  and  if  you  are  not  qualified  by 
that  time,  I  must  have  some  one  else." 

66  Papa,  I  write  a  very  good  hand,  and 
think,  in  another  six  months,  I  shall  be 
able  to  keep  your  journal  and  ledger." 
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"  How  far  are  you  in  accounts,  Frank  ?" 
"  I  have  been,  Papa,  in  Reduction,  but 
Mr.  Friendlove  put  me  back  to  Addition, 
that  I  may  be  perfect." 

"  And  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Friend- 
love,  "  to  acquaint  your  papa,  Master 
Somcrs,  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
that  rule,  as  Mr.  Meddle  used  to  do  all 
your  questions." 

u  My  son,"  said  Mi.  Somers  gravely, 
"  do  you  suppose  six  months  more  of  edu- 
cation will  qualify  a  boy  for  a  counting 
house,  who  does  not  understand  the  first 
rule  of  arithmetic,  nor  any  thing  of  book- 
keeping ?  No,  not  six  years  at  the  rate 
you  go  on.  Pray,  Pigou,  what  rule  are 
you  in  ?" 

"  Practice,"  modestly  answered  the  dif- 
fident boy.  Mr.  S.  said  no  more;  but 
thanking  Mr.  Friendlove  for  his  kind  at- 
tention to  the  two  boys,  returned  with 
them  to  Clapham 
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Mrs.  Somers  and  Rebecca,  her  daugh- 
ter, (who  had  been  just  brought  home 
from  school)  received  with  much  affection 
Master  Somers,  and  with  kindness  little 
Pigou.  They  supposed  both  the  boys 
had  conducted  themselves  prudently  at 
school,  and  made  due  progress  in  their 
studies :  the  feeling  father,  who  hoped 
Frank  would  see  his  folly,  did  not  choose 
to  wound  a  mother's  feelings,  or  check  a 
sister's  joy  :  he  was  his  only  son. 

In  a  few  days  after  Frank's  return, 
when  the  indulgence  of  his  mother  and 
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sister,  by  their  repetition,  sated  him ;  and 
the  pleasures  of  home,  by  their  sameness, 
had  exhausted  his  enjoyment,  he  began  his 
old  tricks  of  persecuting  Pigou,  and  wor- 
ry;ng  the  servants. 

One  rainy  morning,  Mr.  Somers  desired 
the  boys  to  remain  in  the  house  and  study 
a  lesson  each,  out  of  their  Speakers,  to  re- 
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cite  to  him  when  he  returned  from  Lon- 
don. Frank  certainly  received  the  book  out 
of  his  father's  hand,  and  promised  faith- 
fdlly  to  learn  his  task,  which  was  "  Cato's 
Soliloquy  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,' 
by  heart ;  and,  wishing  his  papa  good 
morning,  went  with  Pigou  into  the  dining 
room.  But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
sound  of  his  father's  carriage  wheels  out- 
side the  gates,  than  he  threw  down  his 
book,  saying  he  did  not  come  home  to 
learn  tasks,  he  had  enough  of  them  at 
school,  and  attempted  to  take  the  book 
out  of  Pigoifs  hands,  who  was  diligently 
studying  "  The  Oration  of  Mark  Anthony 
over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar,''  to  please 
Mr.  Somers. 

Piofou  remonstrated,  and  desired  Master 

o 

Somers  to  learn  his  lesson,  and  please  his 
good  papa,  which  so  irritated  the  foolish 
boy,  that  he  began  beating  and  pinching 
him,  to  force  him  to  play  at  leap  frog  ;  ai 
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which  Pigou  patiently  suffered,  and  perse- 
vered in  getting  his  task. 

The  artful  Frank  at  length  desisted, 
and  walked  as  if  unconcerned  about  the 
dining  room  :  and,  watching  an  opportu- 
nity, when  Pigou  was  intent  upon  his 
book,  he  walked  softly  to  the  grate,  and 
taking,  with  the  tongs,  a  hot  coal  out  of 
the  fire,  crept  under  the  table  at  which  his 
companion  was  sitting,  and  put  it  on  his 
shoe. 

The  severe  pain  made  Pigou  jump  up, 
and  run  in  the  garden,  though  it  was  very 
cold,  to  study  his  lesson  in  the  alcove ; 
whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  malicious 
Frank,  hooting  and  triumphing  in  his 
mischief. 

Mrs.  Somers  and  her  daughter  were  at 
work  in  the  room  over  the  dining  parlour, 
and  fancying  they  smelt  fire,  Mrs.  S.  be- 
came very  much  alarmed,  ran  down  stairs, 
and  to  her  great  terror  beheld  the  room, 
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wherein  the  boys  had  been  studying,  on 
fire  ;  her  screams  alarmed  the  servants, 
who  extinguished  the  flames  without  far- 

O 

ther  damage  than  burning  a  large  hole  in 
the  floor,  and  spoiling  the  carpet. 

When  that  lady  had  composed  herself, 
she  desired  Thomas  the  butler  to  go  and 
seek  the  boys,  and  request  them  to  attend 
her  in  the  drawing  room.  When  they 
appeared,  Mrs,  Somers  questioned  them 
with  some  severity  respecting  the  accident. 
Frank  declared,  upon  his  honour,  lie  had 
not  touched  the  fire,  as  his  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  learning  his  lesson  ;  bnt  he 
had  seen  Pigou  several  times  at  the  grate, 
stirring  the  coals,  and  probably  through 
his  carelessness  a  spark  might  have  fallen 
on  the  carpet ;  but  he  perceived  nothing 
of  it,  as  when  he  had  learnt  his  task  he 
went  into  the  garden, 

The  story  seemed  GO  plausible,  Mrs.  S. 
believed  her  son,  and  she  lectured  Pigou 
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very  sharply  for  his  indiscretion,  which 
might  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
house,  and  all  the  valuables  it  contained. 

Pigou  asserted  his  innocence;  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  assured  Mrs,  Somers  he 
had  not  approached  the  fire,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  accident  was  caused  by  Master 
Frank  taking  a  hot  coal  from  the  fire,  and 
putting  it  on  his  shoe,  for  refusing  to  play 
at  leap  frog  with  him  ;  and  the  pain  was 
so  great  it  made  him  run  into  the  garden, 
where  he  was  followed  by  Master  Somers. 

Mrs.  S.  who  was  easily  misled  by  her 
son,  said,  she  would  not  believe  her  son 
would  utter  so  base  a  falsehood  ;  however, 
"  when  his  father  returns,  he  shall  examine 
the  affair."  She  then  retired  with  her  tri- 
umphant son,  who  foolishly  flattered  him- 
self he  could  as  easily  impose  on  his  father, 
as  on  his  credulous  mamma.  Poor 


struggling  with  shame  of  this  false  accusa- 
tion,   remained    sobbing   in    the    drawing 
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room,  where,  in  a  short  time,  Miss  Somers 
came  in  search  of  her  mamma,  and  seeing 
Pigou  distressed  and  in  tears,  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

He  told  the  amiable  girl  the  false  charge 
against  him,  her  brother  had  made  to  his 
mamma. 

66  Don't  cry,  Pigou,"  said  Rebecca, 
weeping  for  the  distress  of  her  friend, 
"  papa  will  soon  return  and  do  you  just- 
ice, for  Frank  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  de- 
lights to  use  you  ill." 

The  compassion  of  Rebecca  dried  his 
tears  ;  he  thanked  her  ;  and,  with  compo- 
sure, sat  down  to  learn  his  task. 

When  Mr.  Somers  came  from  town, 
Mrs.  S.  repeated  to  him,  with  some  as- 
perity on  Pigou's  folly,  the  accident  which 
had  happened.  Mr.  Somers  answered,  he 
seriously  doubted  Frank's  veracity  in  the 
affair  ;  and  then  rang  the  bell  for  the  boys 
to  attend  him. 
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Frank  entered  with  a  bold  and  conscious 
air,  as  not  dreading  the  examination.  Pi- 
gou,  though  innocence  was  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  looked  modestly. 

f 

He  first  desired  the  boys  to  repeat  their 
lessons.  Frank  seemed  confused,  shuffled 
for  his  book,  and  at  length  declared  he  had 
been  so  frightened  by  the  fire,  that  he 
could  not  recollect  a  single  line. 

O 

When  it  came  to   Pigou's  turn,  he  de 
livered  the  oration  of  Mark  Anthony  with 
so  much  energy  and  spirit  of  the  character, 
as  astonished   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Somers,   and 
charmed  the  innocent  Rebecca. 

Mr.  S.  desired  his  son  to  state  what  he 
knew  of  the  accident,  He  persevered  in 
the  same  tale  he  had  told  his  mother,  and 
she  believed  him  ;  but  the  sagacious  fa- 
ther saw  guilt  in  the  countenance  of  his 
unhappy  boy  ;  and,  without  making  a  re- 
ply, desired  Pigou  to  make  his  defence 
There  is  a  conviction  peculiar  to  the  sirn 
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pie  tale  of  honesty,  which  cannot  be  rais- 
understood  ;  and  which  satisfied  Mr.  S.  as 
to  the  innocence  of  Pigou. 

Mr.  S.  next  desired  Pigou  to  take  the 
shoe,  which  had  been  burned,  off  his  foot, 
which  he  did,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  S. 
who  observed  that  the  leather  had  been 
excoriated  bv  the  fire  ;  and  shewing  it  to 
his  wife,  asked  which  of  the  boys  she  now 
believed.  She  burst  into  tears ;  and  Mr. 
Somers  severely  reproving  iiis  son  for 
charging  Pigou  with  a  crime  which  he  had 
committed  himself,  and  might  have  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  his  whole  house; 
and  for  which  he  commanded  Frank  to  re- 
tire to  his  chamber,  and  not  to  appear 
again  in  his  presence  until  he  had  repented 
of  his  crimes. 

Mr.  Somers  sighed  deeply  as  his  son 
withdrew  ;  his  heart  was  sadly  distressed 
by  the  increasing  depravity  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  he  wished  to  hope  that  lie  would  re- 
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form  himself  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  but 
his  experience  of  the  human  character 
checked  this  expectation.  Mrs.  S.  sat  in 
deep  dejection  ;  she  tenderly  loved  Frank 
— her  only  son — but  his  conduct  alarmed 
her,  and  she  remained  silent.  The  gentle 
Rebecca  was  in  tears,  and  Pigou  felt  sorry 
for  the  punishment  of  his  friend,  but  he 
sould  not  conceal  his  fault  without  forfeit- 
ing the  good  opinion  of  his  benefactor 
Mr.  S.  broke  silence  by  calling  out  "  Pi- 
gou ;"  to  whom  he  presented  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner's Fortnight's  Visit,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  a  Juvenile  Library  in  town, 
bidding  him  persevere  in  integrity  and 
diligence,  which  only  crowned  man  with 
respect.  He  then  paused  a  little,  laying 
another  volume  on  the  table;  "This," 
said  the  agitated  father,  "  I  intended  for 
Frank,  but  he  has  forfeited  my  esteem." 

Pigou  thanked  Mr.  S.  and  locking  with 
much  concern  in  his  face,   begged   him  to 
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pardon  Frank  this  time,  as  when  he  com- 
mitted the  folly  he  did  not  consider  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  it. 

"  Generous  boy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  S. 
"  what  would  be  my  happiness  if  Frank 
possessed  thy  simplicity  of  soul.  No,  I 
cannot  formve  him  the  baseness  that  at- 
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tended  his  action  ;  had  he  honestly  con- 
fessed his  fault,  though  that  was  malicious 
and  dangerous,  I  would  have  pardoned 
him  ;  but  his  perfidy  in  accusing  his  friend 
of  what  himself  had  committed,  removes 
all  compassion  from  my  breast,  and  I  can- 
not pass  it  over  until  1  am  convinced  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Somers  retired  to  the  garden  to  re- 
flect on  the  best  manner  of  checking  these 
dangerous  propensities  in  his  son,  and 
eradicate  those  vicious  plants  which  grew 
so  luxuriant  in  his  young  heart.  '{  If  my 
unhappy  boy,13  said  he  to  himself,  if  would 
reflect  on  the  uneasiness  the  perversity  of 
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his  conduct  occasions  me  ;  if  he  had  the 
least  compunction  he  would  endeavour  to 
reform,  and  my  fortune  would  be  a  prize 
to  me.  How  different  is  the  disposition  of 
the  amiable  Malay,  his  bosom  seems  inca- 
pable of  committing  an  error.  I  think  in 
future  he  shall  pass  his  vacations  at  school, 
his  fond  mother  spoils  him,  and  there  he 
will  be  properly  restrained.  He  will  suc- 
ceed to  a  noble  fortune,  but  wealth  in  his 
hands  will  cause  his  own  destruction." 

As  this  tender  father  was  thus  contem- 
plating, and  had  adopted  his  plan,  Mrs. 
Somers  came  into  the  garden,  and  when 
they  met,  she  told  him  she  had  been  up  in 
Frank's  chamber,  and  found  him  so  dis- 
tressed, and  expressed  so  much  contrition 
for  his  fault,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  ask 
his  papa's  pardon- 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  I  will  answer  for  his  thorough  re- 
pentance, and  how  sincerely  he  yearns  to 
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be  reconciled  with  you.  My  dear  Mr. 
Somers,  pardon  him  this  once  on  my  ac- 
count." 

Mr.  S.  hesitated^  but  the  distress  of  his 
wife  overcame  him;  he  however  tender] v 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  i{  Would  to  God 
the  boy's  repentance  were  sincere ;  Re- 
becca, I  forgive  him  this  time,  but  do  re- 
strain your  indulgence,  if  you  value  your 
only  son^s  welfare.1' 

Mrs.  S.  thought  her  husband's  observa- 
tions rather  harsh ;  but  she  had  gained 
her  point,  and  Frank  was  restored  to  fa- 
vour, and  to  continue  his  follies. 

Before  the  vacation  expired,  Mr.  S.  in- 
formed Mrs.  S.  it  was  his  resolution  that 
the  boys  should  remain  at  school  until 
they  had  finished  their  education. 

The  mother's  reply,  the  natural  error  of 
affection,  was,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Somers, 
you  will  not  act  so  cruel  to  your  son,  as  to 
banish  him  always  your  presence;  it  is 
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the  way  for  him  to  forget  his  natural  af- 
fections ;  his  heart  will  become  callous, 
and  he  will  not  care  for  his  father  and  mo- 
ther. Don't  act  so  cruel  a  part,  my  dear 
Mr.  Somers  ;  consider  Frank  is  your  only 
son,  and  if  any  thing  should  happen  un- 
fortunate to  him  at  school,  think  what 
would  be  our  reflections  ;  the  world  would 
not  compassionate  us,  and  we  should  think 
our  cruelty  deservedly  punished.  Frank, 
I  own,  is  a  naughty  boy,  but  he  is  young 
and  may  reform.'1 

Mr.  Somers  was  aware  the  indulgence 
of  his  wife  would  spoil  his  son,  and  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  counteract  its  tendency  ; 
the  boys  were  permitted  to  return  as 
usual.  When  the  holidays  expired,  Mr. 
Somers  again  took  Frank  and  Pigou  into 
Hertfordshire  ;  he  requested  Mr.  Friend- 
love  would  continue  his  attention  to  his 
son,  and  compel  him  to  mind  his  studies ; 
"  as  for  Pigou,  he  wants  no  stimulus  but 
his  own  noble  emulation/' 
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The  next  half  year  passed  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  ;  Frank,  notwithstanding  the 
unwearied  care  of  the  master,  made  little 
improvement,  whilst  the  diligent  Pigou 
rose  to  the  first  class.  The  anxieties  and 
pains  of  the  tender  father  were  excessive, 
for  he  proved  that  as  his  son  increased  in 
strength,  lie  grew  in  negligence.  Mr.  So- 
mers  often  took  the  boys  with  him  to  his 
counting  house  in  town,  during  this  vaca- 
tion, to  employ  their  minds,  and  endeavour 
to  impress  Frank  with  emulation;  but 
with  all  a  father's  care  he  could  not  trust 
his  son  to  copv  a  simple  letter,  whilst  the 
industrious  Pigou  was  competent  to  post 
his  Journal.  Tins  was  a  disappointment 
that  shadowed  the  bright  prospects  of  this 
worthy  man  ;  he  despaired  of  his  boy  ever 
being  fit  for  business,  and  foreboded  what 
made  him  shudder.  He  however  con- 
tinued him  at  school  until  he  hacl  completed 
his  sixteenth  year ;  then  he  wished  him 
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apprenticed  to  a  reputable  and  wealthy 
merchant  in  Thames  Street,  under  the 
idea  that  a  stranger  would  exert  a  stronger 

authority  over  him  than  his  father. 

^ 

But  in  this  prudent  resolve  he  was  over- 
ruled by  Mrs.  Somers;  "  My  dear,  what 
will  the  world  say  to  you  in  taking  a 
strange  boy  (meaning  Pigou)  into  your 
counting  house,  and  turning  over  your 
only  son  to  another  person  ?" 

The  good  man  in  vain  urged  his  private 
reasons  for  his  motive  ;  they  were  so  for- 
cibly answered  he  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  Frank  Somers,  the  next  week,  was 
enrolled  as  his  father's  apprentice. 

The  diligence  of  Pigou  was  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  Mr.  Somers  :  he  seemed 

o 

to  make  gratitude  the  rule  of  his  conduct ; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year, 
he  had  risen  over  the  heads  of  three  of  the 
junior  clerks,  and  proved  so  deserving  of 
confidence,  that  he  was  entrusted  to  re- 
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ceive  and  pay  considerable  sums  of  money 
into  the  bank.  As  for  Frank,  he  did  no- 
thing but  assume  the  manners  of  the  inde- 
pendent man  of  pleasure,  and,  by  his  mo- 
ther's indulgence,  was  allowed  a  horse  for 
his  own  use  ;  she  also  supplied  him  liber- 
ally with  money.  He  seldom  came  to  the 
counting  house  before  twelve  o'clock,  and 
would  trifle  away  an  hour,  talking  to  the 
clerks  about  the  amusements  of  the  town, 
would  tell  them  close  attendance  and  too 
much  drudgery  injured  his  health,  and 
after  yawning  some  time  about  the  office, 
would  go  to  the  stables  for  his  horse,  and 
gallop  away. 

The  sorrows  of  Mr.  Somers  became  al- 
most insupportable  through  the  dissipation 
of  his  son  ;  but,  poor  man,  he  was  soon  to 
endure  a  greater  weight.  He  would  fre- 
quently shed  tears  in  his  conversation  with 
Pigou  on  the  conduct  of  his  son.  He  but 
slightly  blamed  his  mother;  but  would 
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frequently  say,  "  Pray  God,  that  Frank's 
idleness  may  be  the  worst  of  his  faults." 

It  is  a  custom  with  great  merchants  to 
keep  their  cash  and  bills  in  an  iron  chest,  in 
their  counting  houses.  Frank,  who  had  got 
acquainted  with  the  dandies  of  the  town, 
theatric  lobby  loungers,  and  companions 
of  lewd  women,  had  lavished  away  all  his 
money,  and  owed  a  large  sum. 

He  had  drained  his  mother  of  all  she 
could  supply  him,  unknown  to  his  father, 
who  also  allowed  him  a  liberal  share  of 
pocket  money.  He  had  no  resource  which 
he  could  apply  to  pay  his  debts;  and 
afraid,  through  a  false  sense  of  honour,  to 
appear  among  his  brother  rakes,  until  he 
had  cancelled  his  obligations,  he  deter- 
mined to  rob  his  father. 

To  gain  this  opportunity  he  regularly 
staid  in  the  counting  house  all  day,  and 
lingered  till  the  business  was  over.  His 
father  was  surprized  and  pleased  with  this 
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diligence,  "not  suspecting  the  cause.  One 
evening  however,  when  all  the  clerks  had 
retired,  except  himself  and  Mr.  Smith,  the 
cashier,  the  opportunity  this  wicked  youth 
had  been  watching  for,  arrived. 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  settling  the  week's 
cash,  and  put  it  into  the  iron  chest,  but 
had  not  locked  it;  this  Frank  perceived; 
and  that  gentleman  happening  to  step  out, 
he  lifted  the  cover,  and  taking  out  a  bun- 
dle of  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  shut  it  down,  and  wher 
Mr.  Smith  returned,  carelessly  wished  him. 
a  good  evening :  and  triumphant,  as  he 
thought,  in  his  villainy,  walked  off  to  his 
companions.  Mr.  Smith,  suspecting  no< 
thing,  locked  the  chest,  and  went  to  his 
house. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  robbery  was 
discovered,  as  the  house  was  very  busy  in 
taking  up  stock  ;  and  as  Mr.  Somers  had 
a  large  balance  in  his  banker's  hands,  he 
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was  in  no  hurry  to  pay  in,  what  was  in  his 
house  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
Mr.  Smith,  when,  on  counting  the  con- 
tents of  the  chest  the  next  settling  day,  he 
found  a  deficiency  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  a  remarkable  sum,  as  that  money 
had  been  paid  in,  the  day  he  counted  the 
cash,  by  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  and  the 
bills  were  all  numbered  and  marked.  He 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Somers  when  he  came  to  town  in  the 
morning; ;  the  agitations  of  the  father's 

o  o 

mind  were  dreadful,  as  the  suspicions  fell 
upon  his  son  Frank,  who  had  been  absent 
several  nights  from  Clapham. 

Mr.  Somers  desiring  Mr.  Smith  to  give 
him  the  number  of  the  bills,  and  to  say 
nothing  further  as  yet  about  it,  went  to 
the  bank,  and  found  they  had  been  ex- 
changed into  smaller  notes.  Mr.  S.  asked 

o 

the  cashier  if  he  remembered  the  person 
who  brought  the  bills  to  the  bank :  he  re- 
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plied  in  the  negative ;  r  but  one  of  the 
clerks  standing  near  him,  said  it  was  a  tall 
young  gentleman  in  a  green  coat.  The 
knees  of  Mr.  S.  began  to  totter,  he  became 
exceedingly  pale,  and  felt  ready  to  sink. 
His  suspicions  were  unhappily  confirmed. 

The  cashier  observing  the  distress  of 
Mr.  Somers,  and  thinking  he  was  ill,  asked 
his  permission  to  send  for  a  coach ;  but 
this  gentleman,  who  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose himself,  answered,  he  only  felt  a 
slight  head-ache,  and,  politely  thanking 
him,  retired  out  of  the  bank.  But  he  felt 
himself  so  ill  when  he  got  into  the  street, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  coach  to 
Chatham  Place. 

When  he  entered  his  counting  house, 
after  desiring  all  his  clerks  to  withdraw, 
except  Pigou  and  Mr.  Smith,  he  sat  down 
in  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
employer's  grief,  was  much  concerned,  and 
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Pigou  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  took  Mr. 
S's  hand,  and  asked  him,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  if  he  was  ill. 

"  Mine  is  a  sickness  of  the  heart,"  sob- 
bed Mr.  Somers,  and  he  related  to  them 
the  defraud  of  his  son,  and  the  horrid  per- 
spective his  vicious  conduct  presented  to 
him.  The  cashier,  a  very  affectionate  man, 
Endeavoured  to  comfort  Mr.  S.,  and  Pigou 
was  frantic  in  his  sorrow.  Mr.  S.  felt  a 
balm  in  his  generous  grief,  and  presing  his 
hand  to  his  breast,  cried  with  emotion,  "  O 
Pigou,  would  to  God  my  Frank  resembled 
you ;  what  comfort  would  he  pour  upon 
his  father's  bosom."  He  pressed  also  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Smith,  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  desired  him  never  to  suffer 
his  worthless  boy  to  enter  again  his 
counting  house.  "  This  youth  will  bring 
me  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  take  precautions 
against  his  artifices."  He  staid  to  ex- 
amine the  cash  account  himself  that  even- 
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ing,  and  it  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  he 
reached  Claphani. 

Mrs.  Somers,  very  much  alarmed  at  her 
husband's  absence,  as  he  never  staid  late, 
rejoiced  when  she  heard  the  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  went  to  meet  him,  but  was 
struck  at  beholding  him  so  sad  and  pale  ; 
and  she  cried,  "  My  dear  Somers,  are  you 
unwell  ?  your  looks  alarm  me." 

"  I  am  well,  Rebecca,  in  health,  but 
sick  in  my  mind." 

This  answer  the  more  alarmed  Mrs.  S. 
and  she  anxiously  enquired  if  he  had  met 
with  any  great  loss. 

"  None,  my  dear.  Is  Frank  come 
home  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  dear,  but  gone  to  bed,  as 
he  complained  of  a  head  ache.* 

This  passed  under  the  lamp  in  the  hall ; 
but  when  Mr.  Somers  entered  the  dining 
room,  among  the  lights,  his  countenance 
looked  pale  and  sickly.  Mrs.  Somers  and 
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her  daughter  burst  into  tears,  as  they 
guessed  something  serious  had  happened, 
and  they  anxiously  enquired  the  cause. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, any  more  questions  before  I  have  re- 
freshed myself,  as  I  feel  almost  exhausted," 
and  desiring  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  slice  of 
bread,  .asked  again  if  Frank  was  come 
home. 

The  fears  of  Mrs.  Somers  were  now 
very  great,  as  the  countenance  of  Pigou 
shewed  as  much  sorrow  as  her  husband's, 
and  she  answered,  "  My  dear  Mr.  Somers, 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  for  I  cannot 
support  my  misery  ;  I  told  you  before, 
Frank  is  in  bed,'1 

He  was  now  compelled  to  inform  them 
of  his  son's  villainv.  Mrs.  S.  screamed 

tt 

and  fainted  away ;  and  the  tender  Re- 
becca, falling  on  her  father's  neck,  could 
scarcely  support  animation.  The  distress 
of  his  family  roused  Mr.  S.  and  with  the 
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endeavours  of  Pigou,  Mrs.  Somers  was  re- 
stored, and  refreshed  by  a  shower  of  tears. 
She  uttered,  "  O,  Mr.  Somers,  my  fatal  in- 
dulgence has  ruined  our  son.  Pardon  my 
weakness,  I  never  will  again  resist  your 
inclinations  respecting  him." 

Mr.  S.  took  a  glass  of  wine,  but  the  din- 
ner was  taken  away  untasted.  Sad  passed 
the  hours  of  that  evening;  Mrs.  S.  tor- 
tured by  her  own  reflections ;  Pigou  and 
Rebecca  compassionating  them  both  ;  and 
Mr.  S.  pondering  in  his  mind  for  a  reme- 
dy, but  none  could  be  found  ;  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  by  Mrs.S^s  lamentations  over 
her  folly.  She  candidly  told  Mr.  S.  of  the 
large  sums  of  money,  with  which  she  had, 
at  various  times,  supplied  her  son.  He 
shook  his  head,  but  did  not  add  to  her  vi- 
sitation, by  a  single  reproof.  He  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her,  and  said,  he  had  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  Frank's  amendment, 
which  was,  sending  him  to  Naples  with 
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one  of  his  captains,  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend. This  proved  a  balm  to  the  troubled 
mother's  bosorn  ;  she  applauded  the  mea- 
sure, and  felt  comforted.  Rebecca  dried 
her  tears,  and  Pigou  lifted  up  his  grief- 
struck  countenance,  when  they  soon  re- 
tired. 

How  the  wicked  Frank  passed  the  night 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  neither  his  father  nor 
mother,  sister  nor  friend,  closed  their  eyes 
during  the  weary  night. 

Mr.  Somers  rose  ve*y  early  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  intention  of  taking  a  walk  to 
refresh  himself,  and  afterwards  going  into 

his  sorfs  room,  to  expose  to  him  his  vil- 
lainy. 

When  Mr.  S.  came  down  stairs,  he 
found  the  cook  and  groom  up,  and  asked 
the  latter  how  he  came  to  rise  so  early 
that  morning. 

"  To  saddle  Master  Frank's  horse  in 
time  for  going  to  Blackheath  to  breakfast." 
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u  Where  is  my  son  ?"  said  Mr.  S. 

"  In  the  garden/1  replied  the  groom. 

Mr.  S.,  much  agitated  by  the  hardihood 
of  Frank,  followed  him  into  the  garden, 
where  he  met  him  booted  and  spurred,  and 
in  the  highest  spirits. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  graceless 
youth,  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  ; 
"  you  are  up  very  early." 

"  And  you,  Frank,"  replied  the  dis- 
tressed father,  "  are  more  diligent  at  your 
pleasures  than  your  business."" 

"  Early  rising,  sir,  is  good  for  the 
health  ;"  and  he  attempted  to  pass  his  fa- 
ther, who  desired  him,  in  a  severe  tone,  to 
stop,  and  inform  him  where  he  was  going. 

Frank  was  a  little  dismayed,  but  readily 
answered,  "  only  to  take  a  ride,  sir,  and 
get  an  appetite  for  my  breakfast." 

"  Well  may  you  want  an  appetite,  vile 
boy,  when  you  have  robbed  your  father  of 
a  thousand  pounds/' 
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"  Me,  sir"  answered  Frank,  in  great 
confusion,  "  I  never  defrauded  you  of  a 
Halfpenny  in  my  life.'7 

"  Will  you,  ungrateful  and  shameless 
boy,  persist  in  denying  you  took,  seven 
days  since,  one  thousand  pounds  in  bank 
bills,  out  of  the  iron  chest  in  my  counting 
house,  and  which  you  changed  at  the  bank, 
the  punishment  of  which,  vile  boy  is 
death." 

The  courage  of  Frank  entirely  forsook 
him  ;  he  sunk  down  at  his  father's  feet, 
and  weeping  bitterly,  confessed  his  fault, 
and  begged  his  father  to  pardon  and  spare 
him  from  public  shame."" 

"  Tell  me,  unhappy  boy,  what  you 
have  done  with  the  money,  and  at  whose 
house  you  were  going  to  breakfast," 

Frank  informed  his  father,  part  of  it  he 
had  laid  out  in  paying  his  debts,  and  the 
remainder  in  furnishing  lodgings  for  a 
kdy  at  No.  —  Blackheath  Terrace. 
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The  distress  of  Mr.  Somers,  on  learning 
his  son's  infamons  connexions,  was  inex- 
pressible. He  commanded  Frank  to  his 
room,  and  ordered  him  never  to  quit  it 
without  his  permission.  He  then  procured 
a  warrant  against  the  woman,  who  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  had  all  her  furni- 
ture seized  and  sold  by  public  auction. 

Mr.  Somers,  on  his  return,  communi- 
cated to  his  wife  what  he  had  done ;  and, 
when  he  and  Pigou  rode  to  town,  he  de- 
sired both  her  and  Rebecca  not  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  Frank  for  some 
days. 

The  voice  of  nature  sounds  most  power- 
ful in  the  maternal  breast.  Mrs.  S.  how- 
ever, the  first  two  days  resisted  its  force, 
and  obeyed  her  husband's  request.  But 
on  the  third  day  of  Frank^s  confinement, 
the  currents  of  tenderness  were  too  power- 
ful, the  barriers  of  prudence  yielded,  and, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Somers  and  Pigou  had 
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started  for   town,   she  determined  to  see 
Frank. 

That  graceless  boy,  quite  insensible  of 
his  punishment,  during  his  confinement, 
made  a  practise  of  keeping  his  door  ajar, 
that  he  might  creep  out  to  the  top  of  the 
geometrical  stairs,  when  he  heard  foot- 
steps, to  see  who  was  coining  up.  When 
he  perceived  his  mother  on  the  stairs,  he 
thought  she  was  coming  to  his  apartment, 
and  shutting  quietly  his  door,  began  ex- 
pressing the  most  frantic  signs  of  grief. 
But,  on  beholding  her  enter  in  tears,  Frank 
really  wept ;  and,  falling  down  at  his  mo- 
ther's feet,  entreated  her  so  piteously  to 
procure  his  pardon  of  his  father,  that  she 
was  overcome,  embraced  her  son,  and  pro- 
mised he  should  be  forgiven.  "  But,  my 
dear  Frank,  do  amend  your  ways,  or  you 
will  break  your  father  and  mother's 
hearts."  "  I  will,  my  dear  mother  ;  be  as- 
sured I  will."  Mrs.  Somers  retired,  when 
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his  sister  Rebecca  ascended,  and  she  be- 
lieved his  farce  of  repentance  as  sincerely 
as  her  mother. 

Frank  now  rejoiced  when  his  sister  was 
gone,  and  doubted  not  of  gaining  the  same 
victory  over  his  father.  When  that  gen- 
tleman returned  from  town,  the  afflicted 
mother  and  daughter  so  eloquently  pleaded 
the  deceitful  Frank's  repentance,  that  the 
tender  father,  who  wished  to  believe  it, 
was  subdued,  and  desired  him  to  be  sent 
for  into  the  dining  parlour.  The  happy 
Pigou  was  commissioned  to  carry  to  him  his 
pardon.  When  the  generous  youth  en- 
tered Frank's  apartment,  he  informed  him 
of  his  father's  forgiveness,  and  would  have 
embraced  him,  but  was  repulsed  with  a 
scorn  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Frank  walked  sullenly  down  stairs,  but 
resumed  all  his  humility  on  entering  into 
his  father's  presence.  The  good  man  be- 
lieved his  repentance  to  U.  sincere,  and 

E3 
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urging  him  to  continue  virtuous,  told  him 
an  oblivion  should  be  cast  on  all  his  past 
faults. 

The  father  said  nothing  to  Frank  that 
afternoon  about  his  intentions  of  sending 
him  abroad;  and  his  guilty  heart,  without 
feeling  a  sting  of  conscience,  flattered  him- 
self in  a  few  days  he  should  again  be  al- 
lowed his  horse  and  his  pleasures.  In  the 
morning,  when  Mr.  Somers  and  Pigou 
were  starting  for  town,  Frank  was  desired 
by  his  father  seriously  to  attend  his  stu- 
dies, as  the  vacant  mind,  he  said,  was 
ever  the  victim  of  folly  or  crime.  This 
proved  a  heavy  penance  to  the  thoughtless 
youth,  who  imagined  at  least  he  should  be 
indulged  with  idleness  whilst  he  remained 

o 

at  home. 

Mr.  S.,  luckily  for  his  repose,  did  not 
observe  the  disappointment  and  malignity 
marked  on  his  son's  countenance,  by  this 
command  ;  but  Pigou  and  Rebecca  no- 
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ticed  them  with  pain.  However,  this  adept 
in  hypocrisy,  promised  his  father  so  sin- 
cerely to  obey  him  in  every  thing,  that  his 
heart  melted,  and  he  parted  from  him  with 
sorrow. 

Frank  whispered  many  wicked  protests 
against  books  and  printers,  opened  a  volume 
of  Kelly ''s  Universal  Cambest,  and  pretend- 
ed to  read  it  with  great  attention  all  the  time 
his  mother  and  sister  were  in  the  room, 
which  happened  to  be  many  hours,  as 
Mrs.  S.  delighted  to  behold  her  son  so  at- 
tentive ;  but,  when  they  retired  to  dress 
for  dinner,  Frank  threw  down  the  book, 
and  continued  his  mutterings. 

The  doating  mother  icpresented  to  her 
husband,  on  his  return,  how  studious 
Frank  had  been  in  his  absence ;  he  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  informed  his  wife  that  af- 
ternoon, he  should  alter  his  plan  of  sending 
his  son  abroad,  as  he  verily  believed  he 
had  seen  his  errors,  and  would  turn  out  a 
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good  man.  Mrs.  Somers,  who  had  never 
relished  the  plan,  now  expressed  her  joy, 
and  added  to  the  deceptions  of  Mr.  So- 
mers, by  telling  him  she  was  certain  Frank 
had  reformed.  "  I  think  so  myself,  my 
dear,  and  I  have  been  thinking,  during  the 
day,  of  apprenticing  him,  for  five  years,  to 
Mr.  Green,  my  friend,  in  Thames  Street ; 
he  is  a  most  respectable,  prudent  man,  and 
will  a  keep  a  strict  scrutiny  over  our  son's 
morals.  Mrs.  S.  was  highly  gratified  by 
this  wise  scheme  of  her  husband,  and  she 
mentioned  his  father's  intention  to  Frank 
in  the  morning,  and  he  seemed  very  happy 
in  consequence  of  the  intelligence.  In  a 
month's  time,  when  the  reformation  of 
Frank  seemed  confirmed,  Mr.  Somers  ven- 
tured to  speak  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Green, 
who  readily  agreed  to  take  Master  Somers, 
on  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  father. 

This  stern  and  wise  man  allowed  no  li- 
berty to  his  apprentices,  nor  suffered  his 
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clerks  to  be  idle ;  and  Frank  was  compelled 
to  attend  at  the  desk,  writing  from  morn- 
ins;  till  night ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  be 
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absent  an  hour  from  his  master's  house. 

This  life  was  too  irksome  for  the  volatile 
and  vicious  Frank,  and  he  began  forming 
plans  to  get  rid  of  his  confinement ;  but 
where  could  he  go,  or  what  could  he  do 
without  money  ;  his  mother  would  not  now 
advance  him  a  penny,  and  his  father  had 
withheld  his  allowance.  He  knew  his 
wealthy  master  daily  paid  and  rpceived 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  city,  but  which 
was  managed  by  himself  or  by  his  head 

clerk. 

Now,  thought  the  wicked  youth,  if  I 
can  get  into  my  master's  good  grace,  he 
may  entrust  me  to  carry  some  of  this  mo- 
ney to  the  banker's,  when  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  off  some  of  his 
dust,  of  which  he  has  too  much,  and  I 
have  none.  O '  if  I  can  but  succet»i,  I'll 
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have  a  little  pleasure  of  life,  instead  of 
toiling  twelve  hours  every  day  at  this  dull 
desk. 

Frank,  having  conceived  his  plan,  re- 
doubled his  diligence,  which  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  spoke  much  in  his  praise 
to  his  father,  who,  as  some  reward  for  his 
good  conduct,  asked  Mr.  Green's  permission 
for  him  to  spend  the  Sundays  with  him  at 
Clapham,  where  he  often  remained  the 
night,  and  returned  to  town,  in  his  father's 
carriage,  on  the  Monday  mornings. 

The  mother,  sister,  and  the  sagacious  Pi- 
gou,  were  imposed  on ;  they  really  thought 
Frank  quite  a  reformed  character,  and  he 
was  again  allowed  a  liberal  sum  of  pocket 
money. 

Mr.  Green  had  now  so  good  an  opinion 
of  Frank,  that  he  entrusted  him  that  he 
might  enjoy  more  exercise,  to  collect  his 
small  debts  in  the  city. 

Frank,  on  these  excursions,  often  met 
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his  old  companions,  who  derided  his  em- 
ployment, telling  him  it  was  a  shame  in  his 
father,  who  was  so  rich  a  man,  to  place  his 
son  in  the  office  of  such  a  scrape  penny  as 
old  Green.  "  We  can  do,  Frank,  what  we 
please,  and  our  fathers  are  not  so  wealthy 
as  yours/' 

These  insinuations  but  the  more  inflamed 
his  vicious  mind,  and  he  resolved,  to  watch 
an  opportunity,  of  going  to  the  continent 
with  the  first  large  sum  of  money  he  could 
obtain.     But  he  was  obliged,   through  the 
caution  of  his  master,  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  he  effected  his  purpose.  Mr.  Green, 
however,   was  so  far   imposed   on  by  his 
seeming  diligence,  that,  as  some  recreation 
to  him,   they  frequently  went  together  to 
Dover  and  the  Downs,  to  meet  his  inward- 
bound  vessels ;  and  Mr-  Somers  was  so  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  his  reformation,  that 
he  often    regretted  to   Pigou  he  had  not 
taken  him  again  into   his  own  counting 
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house.  u  He  is  so  diligent  and  clever/' 
said  the  good  man,  "  he  might  have  ren- 
dered me  great  services ;  but,  thank  God, 
his  manners  are  changed,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied— he  will  prove  now  a  worthy  member 
of  society." 

That  summer,  Mr.  Somers  told  Pigou 
one  day  in  the  counting  house,  he  should 
beg  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  Frank  to 
spend  at  Brighton  with  his  family.  u  Next 
summer,  Pigou,  it  shall  be  your  turn  ;  but 
I  expect  a  number  of  vessels  to  arrive 
during  my  absence,  and  your  assistance 
will  be  wanted  in  town." 

Pigou,  who  only  wished  to  serve  his 
worthy  benefactor,  assured  Mr.  Somers 
he  derived  more  satisfaction  in  looking 
after  his  business,  than  any  party  of  plea- 
sure could  afford  him. 

"  Thou  art  a  noble  youth,"  replied  Mr. 
S.  "  and  shall  not  find  me  deficient  in  re- 
warding your  services.'* 
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Frank  attended  his  father  and  family  at 
Brighton,  and  behaved  so  dutiful  and  af- 
fectionate, and  appeared  so  indifferent  to 
pleasure,  that  his  grateful  parents  pre- 
sented him  with  many  valuable  presents, 
as  tokens  of  their  affection. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Thames 
Street,  liis  evil  genius  gave  him  that  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  been  so  craftily 
waiting.  Mr.  Green  happening  to  be  con- 
rined  with  the  gout  when  a  vessel  arrived 
from  Hamburgh,  with  a  quantity  of  specie 
consigned  to  him.  Frank  Somers  was  en 
trusted  to  see  it  deposited  in  the  bank. 
Among  the  gold  were  two  bags,  each  con- 
taining a  thousand  guineas ;  these  Frank 
contrived  to  steal ;  and  taking  a  post- 
chaise,  got  over  to  Calais  with  them  tiie 
same  day.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Green 
sent  out  of  his  room  to  enquire  after  Frank ; 
the  answer  carried  back  wras,  "  he  was  not 
come  in."  As  it  happened  to  be  Satur 
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day,  Mr.  G.  thought  he  might  have  gone 
down  with  his  father  to  Clapham,  and  he 
felt  no  uneasiness.  But,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, after  the  usual  time  of  Mr.  Somers' 
coming  to  town  had  elapsed,  and  no  Frank 
appeared,  Mr.  G.  felt  alarmed,  and  re- 
quested one  of  his  clerks  would  go  to  Mr. 
Somers'  counting  house,  in  Chatham 
Place,  and  enquire  if  Master  Somers  was 
come  to  town.  The  messenger  returned 
with  the  information,  Mr.  Somers  had  not 
seen  his  son  since  his  return  from  Brighton. 

o 

Mr.  Green  now  apprehended  all  was  not 
right,  and  despatched  his  clerk  to  learn 
what  specie  had  been  deposited  in  the  bank 
on  Saturday,  by  Master  Somers.  The 
amount  received  there  corresponded  with 
the  letter  of  advice,  with  the  exception  of 
two  bags  of  gold,  containing  two  thousand 
guineas. 

Mr.  Green  was  now  convinced  that 
Frank  had  robbed  him,  and  absconded 
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with  the  property :  he  was  agitated  by  an 
indescribable  struggle  between  duty  and 
friendship ;  the  latter  prevailed,  and,  with- 
out mentioning  the  circumstance  to  his 
clerks,  he  despatched  a  note  to  Mr.  Somers, 
requesting  he  would  call  upon  him  imme- 
diately in  Thames  Street,  on  particular  bu- 
siness. When  that  gentleman  perused  the 
note,  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  agi- 
tated him  ;  he  was  convinced  something  in 
his  son's  conduct  was  not  right ;  he  was 
afraid  to  think  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  almost  deprived  him 
of  reason,  he  followed  the  messenger  to  Mr. 
Greenes. 

The  countenance  of  that  gentleman  when 
they  met,  and  his  enquiry,  "  whether  he 
had  seen  Frank/1  completed  the  distress  01 
Mr.  Somers,  who  sunk  down  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  on  the  chair  which  had  been 
placed  for  him.  Mr.  Green  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  not  open  the  busi- 
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ness  ;  he  pitied  the  feelings  of  the  father, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  as  worthy  a  man  as 
any  in  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Somers 
at  length  faintly  spoke  ;  "  Tell  me,  for 
God's  sake,  Mr.  Green,  what  my  unhappy 
boy  has  done." 

This  gentleman  communicated  the  cir 
cumstance,  and  that  he  suspected  Frank 
had  absconded  to  the  continent.  The  in- 
telligence fell  like  the  stroke  of  death  upon 
this  worthy  man;  he  groaned  and  re- 
mained as  speechless.  Mr.  Green  endea- 
voured to  compose  him,  but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  till  Nature  had  relieved  herself 
with  tears. 

Mr.  Somers  then  took  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Green,  pressed  it,  and  hoped  he  would  feel 
as  a  father. 

"  I  do,"  said  that  amiable  man,  <e  and 
pity  you  to  my  soul ;  this  circumstance  in 
your  son's  conduct,  I  assure  you,  shall  ne- 
ver be  further  known  from  me."  Mr.  So- 
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mers  wrote  a  check  on  his  banker  for  the 
amount ;  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Green  ;  and,  in  the  utmost  distraction 
of  thought,  returned  to  Chatham  Place. 
He  did  not  enter  the  counting  house,  but 
retired  into  a  private  room,  and  sent  for 
Pigou. 

He  communicated  to  this  faithful  youth 
the  robbery  of  Mr.  Green  by  his  son,  and 
gave  full  vent  to  his  grief.  "  O  !  my  young 
friend,11  cried  the  distracted  parent,  "  how 
shall  I  act  ?  this  boy  will  bring  me  to  ruin, 
and  I  tremble  for  the  consequences  when 
my  poor  wife  hears  of  it.  As  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  making  for  the  continent,  I  will 
get  you,  Pigou,  to  hire  a  chaise  and  fourc 
that  I  may  pursue  him  to  Dover.  And,  ii 
I  overtake  him,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  which  I  wish  you  to  inform  my  wife 
and  daughter  at  Clapham." 

"  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir,11  said  the 
agonized  Pigou,  "  to  follow  Master  Frank 
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myself;  I  can  travel  faster  than  you,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Somers  will  be  in  the 
greatest  distress,  when  they  hear  of  yout 
absence."  Mr.  S.  pressed  the  hand  of 
Pigou,  and  bid  him  make  all  the  haste  he 
could  to  Dover,  but  to  proceed  no  further. 

Pigou  then  departed,  and  the  broken- 
hearted father  went  down  to  Clapham, 
and  informed  his  family  of  what  had  hap- 
pened respecting  his  son.  The  shock  was 
so  great  that  it  threw  Mrs.  Somers  into  a 
violent  fever,  and  the  distress  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  inconsolable.  Pigou  returned  the 
next  day  from  Dover,  and  informed  them 
Frank  had  escaped  to  France,  in  the 
packet  which  sailed  on  the  Saturday  before 
his  arrival  at  Dover. 

"  Let  the  disobedient  wretch  go,"  said 
the  distracted  father,  when  he  heard  the 
news. 

The  agony  of  Pigou,  in  witnessing  the 
distress  of  this  amiable  family,  was  into- 
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lerable ;  he  loved  his  benefactor,  and  strove 
all  he  could  to  comfort  him.  Mr.  S.  was 
sensible  of  his  kindness,  and  it  proved  a 
balm  to  his  troubled  mind. 

By  degrees,  the  exquisite  pains  of  the 
family  subsided.  Mrs.  Somers  was  restored 
to  health,  but  a  kind  of  fixed  melancholy 
preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  she  inces- 
santly accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  her 
son's  corruption. 

Three  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  family 
had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  unhappy 
Frank;  he  was  almost  faded  from  their 
memory,  as  they  conceived  he  certainly 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Somers  had  given  Pigou  a  share  of 
his  business,  and  he  was  growing  rich  by 
his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  the  house.  Something  like  former  hap- 
piness again  illumined  the  virtuous  man- 
sion house  at  Clapham,  when  one  day  a 
bill  of  exchange,  for  five  hundred  pounds 
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sterling,  signed  Somers  and  Co.,  was  pre- 
sented for  payment  at  Chatham  Place  by 
an  Hamburgh  house.  When  the  banker's 
clerk  came  into  the  counting  house,  Mr. 
S.  called  Pigou  aside,  and  imparted  to  him 
his  suspicions  of  this  bill  being  forged  by 
his  unhappy  son. 

Pigou  said  it  certainly  was  a  forgery, 
but  hoped  it  was  not  by  Master  Somers. 

66  It  is,"  said  Mr.  S.  "  and  if  I  do  not  se- 
cure this  villain,  he  will  be  hanged,  and  will 
cover  his  family  with  disgrace.  I  will  in- 
demnify the  holders  of  the  bill  and  take  it 

• 

myself  over  to  Hamburgh,  that  I  may  find 
out  the  wretch,  and  get  him  confined  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days." 

<c  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  the 
affectionate  Pigou,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  to  undertake  this  unpleasant  journey  for 
you  ;  consider  the  weather  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  it  will  be  too  much  for  you." 

"  Pigou,"  said  Mr.  Somers  in  agony, 
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"  my  more  than  friend,  heaven  sent  you 
to  be  my  comforter  ;  I  consent  for  you 
to  go,  but  I  must  conceal  your  journey 
from  my  poor  wife,  for  if  she  knows  the 
cause,  it  will  occasion  her  death." 

Mr.  Somers,  that  day,  deposited  secu- 
rity for  the  bill  with  its  holders,  and  the 
next  day,  Pigou,  unknown  to  any  one  but 
Mr.  Somers,  sailed  for  Hamburgh. 

When  he  arrived,  he  waited  on  the 
principal  endorser,  whom  he  supposed, 
had  cashed  the  bill  for  young  Somers,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  forgery  ; — upon  the  word  and  ho- 
nour of  Mr,  Kruger,  (for  that  was  his 
name)  he  would  not  betray  the  transaction  ; 
and,  after  Pigou  paid  him  the  value,  they 
advised  together  what  course  was  best  to 
pursue  to  reclaim  and  secure  this  unworthy 
youth. 

Mr.  Kruger  said,  "  The  young  gentle- 
man lives  in  great  style,  at  a  lodging  house 
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in  the  suburbs.  He  has  informed  me,  and 
the  merchants  of  Hamburgh,  that  he  was 
a  partner  in  his  father's  business.  The 
best  method,  to  avoid  publication  of  the 
affair,  will  be,  to  procure  a  warrant  from 
the  magistrates,  under  the  charge  of  elop 
ing  from  his  master's  service,  and  take  the 
proper  officers  to  secure  him  ;  but  for  our- 
selves privately  to  inform  him  of  this  war- 
rant being  for  the  forgery,  and  see  what  im- 
pression it  will  make  on  his  mind.  I  am  a 
father  myself,  and  if  he  shall  be  reclaimed^ 
niy  happiness  will  be  great." 

A  warrant  was  procured  that  morning, 
and,  with  the  proper  officers,  Mr.  Kruger 
and  Pigou  went  to  the  house  where  Mr. 
Somers  lodged.  He  appeared  a  little  dis- 
mayed on  beholding  Pigou,  and  darted  on 
him  a  malicious  look.  However,  he  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  request  to  follow 
them,  but  when  he  entered  the  prison 
doors,  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
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wept  bitterly.  Mr.  Kruger  and  the  gaoler 
retired  from  the  room  into  which  lie  was 
taken,  to  afford  Pigou  an  opportunity  of 
informing  him  of  the  determination  of  his 
father,  and  the  punishment  which  he  must 
expect  to  suffer. 

When  the   door    was  shut,     this   good 

'  O 

young  man  took  Frank  by  the  hand, 
painted  to  him  the  fatal  consequence  ot 
his  iniquities,  the  misery  of  his  unhappy 
parents,  and  the  shame  he  had  cast  for 
ever  on  the  name  of  Somers,  and  urged  him 
to  state  what  other  bills  he  had  forged  on 
his  father. 

Frank  appeared,  through  the  horror  of 
his  feelings,  to  have  lost  the  faculties  of 
his  speech  ;  he  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  at 
length  his  palsied  lips  uttered,  "  I  am  a 
wretch,  O  worthy  Pigou !  but  I  have  de- 
served it  all ;  my  father,  O  God,  that  is 
the  pain  I  feel,  and  not  the  dread  of  death." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Pigou,  convulsed  with 
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grief,  yet  struggling  to  conceal  it,   "  what 
other  bills  you  have  issued." 

He  replied,  "  Only  one,  for  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,"  which  the  British  Consul  had 
that  morning  discounted.  '•"  O,  my  friend," 
said  he  "  you  are  rich,  take  up  this  bill,  and 
let  me  not  wound  my  father  any  more." 

"  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  do  it,  Frank ;   the 
laws    will   punish    me    if    I    attempt    to 
screen  your  offence.     I   feel — I  pity  you, 
but  the  parties  are   determined   to  prose- 
cute, and  you  will  lose  your  life  in  shame, 
and  cause  the  deaths  of  your  amiable  pa- 
rents :  they  cannot  survive  the  dishonour/ 
As  Pigou  turned  aside  to  hide  his  emo- 
tions, Frank  uttered  a  dreadful  groan,  and 
threw  himself,  as  lifeless,  on  the  floor.   The 
noise  of  his  fall  brought  Mr.  Kruger  and 
the   gaoler  into   the   room.      They,    with 
some  difficulty,  restored  him  to  animation, 
but  his  countenance   exhibited   such  deep 
marks  of  contrition  and  despair,   that  Mr. 
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Kruger  and  Pigou  were  elmost  overcome. 
But  the  conduct  of  Frank  had  heeri  so 
systematically  wicked  that  they  were  afraid 
to  express  their  compassion  too  soon  ;  and 
after  desiring  the  gaoler  to  attend  to  all  the 
wants  of  the  prisoner,  they  rclircu. 

Frank  cast  a  hopeless  eye  on  them  as 
the  door  closed,  and  surrendered  himselt 
as  lost.  When  the  gaoler  conveyed  his 
dinner  in  to  him,  he  would  not  taste  it,  but 
remained  in  a  fixed  stupor  of  grief. 

Pio-ou    waited   on    the    British    Consul 

o 

with  a  check  on  the  bank  of  England  for 
the  bill,  which  fortunately  secured  it  be- 
fore remitted  to  Mr.  Somers ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  visited  the  prison,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Kruger. 

They  were  both  so  affected  by  the  dis- 
consolate appearance  of  Frank,  that  they 
beffan  to  entertain  fears  for  his  life.  It 

o 

was  not  the  dread  of  death,  he  said,  that 
made  these  deep  impressions  on  his  rninri, 
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but  that  the  harrowing  shame  of  his  con- 
viction and  execution  would  force  his  af- 
fectionate parents,  broken-hearted,  to  the 
tomb.  When  Pigou,  overwhelmed  with 
tenderness  and  compassion,  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  he  cried,  "  O  !  my  friend,  do 
not  pollute  thy  honest  hand  by  the  touch 
of  such  a  villain  :  my  pains  are  insupport- 
able, leave  me,  Pigou,  and  carry  this  pleas- 
ing intelligence  to  my  parents,  That  111 
die  repentant ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  my 
crimes  I  always  loved  them." 

Pigou  was  overpowered  :  he  rushed  into 
Frank's  arms — bid  him  hope — saying  he 
and  Mr.  Kruger  would  exert  themselves  to 
save  and  restore  him  to  his  parents,  who, 
lie  was  assured,  would  forgive  him. 

"  Generous  Pigou,  my  vice  makes  me 
hateful  to  myself,  and  tired  of  life,  for  the 
linger  of  scorn  will  be  ever  pointed  against 
me ;  but  I  feel  comfort  in  your  assurance 
of  procuring  the  pardon  of  my  parents. 
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and  the  compassion  of  my  sister ;  these  are 
all  my  earthly  wishes." 

Both  Pigou  and  Mr.  Kruger  wept,  and 
strove  to  comfort  him  ;  but  in  vain. 

"  You  cannot  give  hope  to  my  mind/ 
said  the  afflicted  youth,  t(  it  is  too  dark 
and  wicked  for  hope  to  enlighten.  Grati- 
fied by  my  indulged  parents  from  my 
youth  in  every  wish  of  my  heart,  what 
bas  been  my  barbarous  ingratitude !  con- 
tinually, by  my  crimes,  lacerating  theii 
bosoms  ;  and,  though  frequently  pardoned, 
persevering  in  my  vices ;  but  God  has 
overtaken  my  villainy,  and  I  shall  meet  my 
punishment  with  resignation  and  repent 


ance." 


After  some  time,  the  two  friends  retired. 
"  I  will  answer,"  said  the  generous  Gcr 
man,  "  for  his  repentance,  and  will  stake 
my  fortune  on  the  consequence.  I  cannot 
bear  to  witness  his  distress  much  longer  ; 
besides,  I  verily  believe,  it  will  kill  him." 
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"  I  think  as  you  do,"  answered  Pigou, 
"  but  his  father  is  so  enraged,  and  so  con- 
firmed in  his  belief  that  nothing  will  amend 
him, — I  know  not  how  to  act." 

"  You  are  a  good  young  man,  and  I 
applaud  your  discretion  ;  but  I  have  lived 
longer  in  the  world  than  you,  and  am  a 
father.  I  will  answer  for  the  youth's  re- 
pentance, and,  as  I  said  before,  stand  to 
the  consequences.  You  shall  inform  his 
father,  by  to  morrow's  packet,  of  my 
pledge  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  and 
I  will  take  him  from  the  prison  to-morrow 
morning ;  he  shall  be  with  me  as  my  son  ; 
I  feel  for  him  an  esteem  which  I  cannot 
describe  to  you." 

Pigou  applauded  the  goodness  of  Mr. 
Kruger,  it  was  the  echo  of  his  own  feel- 
ing; and  he  wrote  that  evening  to  Mr. 
Somers,  re-inforcing  the  arguments  of  his 
friend  with  his  own  conviction  of  the  sin* 
cere  reformation  of  Frank. 
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Frank  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kruger  from 
ne  prison  the  next  morning  to  his  house, 
and  no  one  in  Hamburgh  knew  more  of 
the  affair,  than  that  Frank,  like  many 
other  wild  young  gentlemen,  had  eloped 
from  his  master's  employment.  The  con- 
trition and  gratitude  of  Frank  perfected  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  ;  and  his  only 
consolation  was  in  the  hopes  Pigou  gave 
him  of  his  father's  reconciliation. 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  Pigou  re- 
ceived letters  from  Mr.  Somers,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kruger  ;  with  thanks  to  them  for 
their  conduct  respecting  his  son  ;  and  his 
unqualified  forgiveness,  from  their  recom- 
mendation, and  his  immediate  recal  to 
England. 

The  parting  between  Mr.  Kruger  and 
Frank  was  very  affecting  ;    their  love  was 
equal  to  that  of  father  and  son ;  he  was 
equally    beloved  by    Mr.    Krugers    son 
and    daughter;     and     their    farewell    to 

o3 
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the  amiable  Pigou,  whom  they  considered 
the  most  honourable  of  men,  was  not  less 
sincere. 

The  joy  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Somers,  upon 
the  recovery  of  their  lost  son,  can  only  be 
conceived  by  the  bosoms  of  those  amiable 
parents  who  have  witnessed  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  wayward  off spring.  The  af- 
fectionate and  tender  behaviour  of  Frank 
soon  convinced  his  happy  father  that  he 
was  quite  a  changed  character :  he  would 
accept  of  no  money,  had  no  desire  of  plea- 
sure, and  was  only  happy  when  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  dear  parents,  his  sister,  and 
the  amiable  Pigou. 

Frank  was  associated  with  Pigou  in  the 
counting  house,  where  his  diligence  so 
pleased  his  father,  that  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness was  given  to  him,  and  the  young 
friends  conjointly  executed  the  confidential 
part  of  the  concern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So- 
mers almost  blessed  their  former  pains, 
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their  bliss  was  so  great  by  the  reformation 
of  their  son,  who  never  spent  an  evening 
from  Clapham,  but  passed  his  vacant  nours 
in  company  with  Pigou  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind. 

The  united  exertions  of  these  admirable 
young  men  so  extended  the  concerns  of 
the  house,  and  established  its  prosperity  on 
,so  fixed  a  basis,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  firms  in  the  metropolis. 

Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  evening  sun 
of  the  joyful  parents.  Miss  Somers  gave 
her  hand  to  a  rich  banker,  of  a  most  re- 
spectable character.  Mr.  Somers  wished 
his  son  to  marry,  and  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  amiable  young  ladies ;  but,  as 
lie  expressed  no  inclination  to  settle,  Mr. 
S.  dropped  his  solicitation,  though  he  and 
his  lady  frequently  expressed  their  sur- 
pribe  at  Frank's  dislike  to  matrimony. 

The  same  summer  Miss  Somers  mar- 
ried and  her  father  had  spoken  to  his  son. 
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Mr.  Kruger  and  his  daughter  came  on  a 
visit  to  some  German  friends  in  London ; 
they  called  the  day  after  their  arrival  at 
Clapham.  Miss  Kruger  was  a  beautiful 
accomplished  young  lady,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Somers  were  surprised  at  Frank's 
conduct,  scarcely  taking  notice  of  her, 
though  he  received  her  father  with  an  ar- 
dour equal  to  filial  affection,  nor  was  that 
gentleman  less  ardent  in  his  behaviour  to 
Frank.  They  promised  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Somers,  before  they  left  England,  to  spend 
a  month  with  them. 

Frank  Somers  suddenly  became  melan- 
choly after  this  visit,  and  scarcely  uttered 
a  word,  not  even  in  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  parents  and  Pigou ;  they  were 
astonished  at  the  change,  and  felt  alarmed. 
Mr.  Kruger  called  daily  at  Chatham 
Place,  to  see  Frank,  who  always  appeared 
cheerful  in  his  presence,  but,  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  artfully  evaded  his  invi- 
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tations  to  spend  the  day  with  him  and  his 
daughter ;  and  soon  as  that  gentleman  s 
back  was  turned,  he  relapsed  again  into  his 
abstractions  of  thought. 

Pigou  began  to  surmise  the  cause,  and 
was  determined,  by  a  stratagem,  to  let 
Frank  know  he  was  acquainted  with  the  se- 
cret that  distressed  him  One  day  when 
Mr.  Kruger  had  been  at  the  counting; 

o  o 

house,  and  he  and  Frank  were  writhi";  on 

*  o 

the  same  desk,  he  suddenly  asked  his 
/riend  if  he  had  heard  the  news. 

"  What  news  ?" 

"  That  the  worthy  Miss  Kruger  is  be- 
loved by  a  young  merchant ;  and  it  is 
supposed  they  will  shortly  be  married." 

Frank  dropped  his  pen,  blushed,  and 
cried,  "  O  Pigou,  do  acquaint  me  with  the 
name  of  the  gentleman," 

"  I  cannot,  but  report  says  he  is  a  most 
amiable  man." 

"  O  !  my  friend,  I  am  a  lost  man ;   you 
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see  my  weakness ;  I  love  Miss  Kruger ; 
and,  if  she  be  another's,  the  tomb  will  be 
my  bride." 

Pigou  embraced  him  with  much  affec- 
tion, and  told  him  it  was  only  his  raillery, 
but  that  he  verily  believed,  from  the  par- 
tiality of  the  father,  he  had  only  to  ask, 
and  the  amiable  Miss  Kruger  would  be  his." 

"  I  cannot  hope  it,  Pigou,  my  conduct 
has  been  so  wicked,  no  father  would  en- 
trust his  child's  welfare  to  such  protection 
as  mine  had  been." 

"  All  folly,  my  dear  friend,"  answered 
Pigou,  "  we  all  have  committed  errors, 
and  where  would  the  father  find  a  worthier 
son  in  law  ?  I  am  glad  I  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  your  melancholy,  it  shall  not 
oppress  you  long." 

"  Pigou,  do  not  flatter  me  with  hopes, 
Mr.  Kruger  will  reject  me,  and  this  will 
only  accelerate  my  fate." 

*6  Nonsense,  Frank,  Mr.  Kruger  will  be 
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proud  of  the  offer,  and  so  will  his  daugh- 


ter." 


Pigou,  who  had  some  business  at  the 
bank,  left  Mr.  Frank  Somers  in  hope  and 
doubt.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  elder  Mr.  Somers  on  his  road,  and 
communicated  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Frank. 

The  joyful  father  pressed  Pigou's  hand, 
saying  "  you  have  made  me  happy,  and  I 
will  go  to  Mr.  Kruger's  this  moment,  and 
learn  his  sentiments."  When  the  gentle- 
men met,  Mr.  Somers  asked  Mr.  Krueer 

o 

whether  he   had    any  objection   to  his  son 
for  his  son-in-law. 

"  My  dear  friend,  are  you  in  earnest  ? 
for  I  have  doubted  this  happiness,  from 
the  dullness  of  Mr.  Somerb,  though  my 
daughter  is  tenderly  attached  to  him."" 
Mr.  Somers  explained  to  Mr.  Kruger  the 
cause.  "  Generous  youth,"  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  love  him  the  more  for  his  delicacy  of 
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mind,  though  I  have  loved  him  fron  our 
first  acquaintance  as  a  father." 

It  was  contrived  between  the  gentle- 
men, that  Miss  Kruger  should  come  to 
Clapham  on  the  morrow  with  her  father. 

L 

•'  Dear  girl,"  said  Mr.  Kruger,  "it  wiJl  be 
joyful  news  to  thee,  for  thy  heart  has  long 
mourned  in  secret."  Miss  Kruger  went 
down  to  Clapham  in  the  morning,  an 
explanation  took  place,  the  lovers  were 
made  happy,  and  so  were  their  friends 
and  shortly  after  they  were  married. 

As  Mr,  Frank  Somers  preferred  liv- 
ing at  Hamburgh,  his  father  presented 
him  with  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
invested  in  his  father-in-law's  concern. 
The  business  of  Mr.  Somers'  extensive 
house  now  devolved  entirely  on  Pigou, 
whose  diligence  and  mind  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  weight  of  the  concern.  The 
character  of  Pigou  was  known  by  all  the 
mercantile  world,  and  his  amiable  manners 
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secured  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
its  worthiest  members :  his  private  ac- 
quaintance doated  on  him,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Somers  regarded  him  as  the  pillar  of 
their  declining  years. 

He  had  many  opportunities  of  marrying 
very  agreeably,  but  he  waved  them  through 
a  delicacy  of  thought,  that  his  colour 
might  cast  a  disgnice  upon  his  offspring, 
and  he  determined  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  that  he  might  prove  a  father  to 
the  orphans  of  misfortune.  He  soon  be- 
came immensely  rich,  and  a  tide  of  benefits 
daily  flowed  from  his  large  treasures, 
that  nourished  the  distressed  ;  and  though 
he  was  the  most  charitable  man  living,  the 
objects  he  relieved  knew  not  their  bene- 
factor, and  the  pride  of  his  heart  was,  the 
self-consciousness  of  being  the  friend  of 
man  by  doing  his  duty. 

His  happiness  was  rendered  complete  by 
his  residence  under  the  roof  of  the  bene- 

H 
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factor  of  his  helpless  infancy.  He  loved 
Mr.  Somers  with  an  affection  so  purified, 
it  might  have  been  called  worship,  and 
never  felt  a  pain  but  when  it  glanced  from 
^he  wounds  of  his  friend.  His  veneration 
to  Mrs.  Somers  was  not  less  sincere,  and 
he  loved  their  daughter  as  a  sister. 

The  uniform  object  of  his  life  was  to  ad- 
minister to  their  comfort,  and  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  by  his  unwea- 
ried industry.  A  great  addition  was  made 
to  this  unparrellelled  man's  happiness,  and 
that  of  Air.  Somers,  by  the  constant  re- 
ports from  Hamburgh  of  the  good  pros- 
pects of  Mr.  Somers,  junior ;  and  the  aged 
parents  were  also  greatly  rejoiced  by  the 
birth  of  a  grandson. 

But  man,  whatever  be  the  splendour  and 
wealth  that  surround  him,  is  but  a  feeble 
being,  and  his  life  wastes  like  a  taper  that 
must  soon  be  extinguished.  Air.  and  Mrs» 
Somers,  though  for  their  years  they  en- 
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joyed  a  tolerable  share  of  health,  were  be- 
come very  feeble,  and  their  taste  of  enjoy- 
ment faded,  as  the  shadow  of  age  extended 
over  them.  Mr.  Somers,  sensible  of  his 
decay,  like  a  prudent  man,  settled  the 
whole  of  his  affairs. 

His  business  and  the  house  at  Clapham, 
after  the  decease  of  himself  and  wife,  he 
left  to  Pigou,  the  residue  of  his  vast  for- 
tune, in  equal  shares  to  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, and  constituted  Pigou  residuary  lega- 
tee, and  sole  executor  of  his  last  will. 

Pigou  scarcely  ever  spent  an  evening  out 
of  the  company  of  his  aged  friends ;  and, 
by  reading  to  them  and  his  conversation, 
contributed  all  in  his  power  to  brighten 
the  sunbeam  that  glittered  on  the  winter 
of  their  lives.  But  like  the  stalk  that, 
when  withered  by  the  season,  drops  its  ripe 
fruit  on  the  ground,  this  worthy  couple, 
mellowed  by  years,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  sunk  down  to  the  tomb. 
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Mr.  Somers  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  David- 
son, heard  the  last  sighs  of  their  affec- 
tionate parents,  and  saw  their  remains  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave.  Their  respec- 
tive names  needed  no  newspaper  panegy- 
rics, as  often  bestowed  on  the  unworthy  as 
worthy ;  their  benevolence  was  known 
through  a  wide  circle  of  mourning  friends, 
and  their  charities  were  engraved  on  the 
breasts  of  all  the  poor  of  Clapham  and  the 
surrounding  parishes ;  and  Mr.  Somers' 
name  served  as  an  epithet  for  integrity  in 
the  commercial  world. 

The  generous  Pigou,  when  the  books 
were  balanced,  and  proper  inventories  ta- 
ken of  the  stock  and  debts,  assumed  all 
the  credits  to  himself,  and  advanced  to  Mr. 
Somers  and  Mrs.  Davidson  the  whole  of 
their  shares  in  the  effects. 

The  house  at  Clapham  now  became  pain- 
ful to  Pigou ;  he  often  wept  as  he  surveyed 
the  vacant  chairs  which  his  friends  used  to 
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occupy  in  the  room,  and  though  they 
caused  him  pain^  he  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  removed.  And,  during  his  solitary 
evenings,  he  would  many  times  express, 
"  Ah  !  Nature  never  cast  such  another 
man  as  ray  benefactor,  and  my  happiness 
seems  to  have  expired  with  him  in  the 
grave." 

Pigou  continued  the  same  establishment 
of  servants  in  the  house,  though  he  needed 

7  O 

pot  half  their  services  ;  and  he  extended 
the  same  charities,  though  greatly  increased 
by  his  own  bounties,  as  during  the  lives  of 
his  friends  ;  and  became,  as  it  were,  the 
general  steward  of  mankind. 

Providence  rewarded  his  piety,  he  grew 
extremely  rich,  and  every  thing  prospered 
in  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Davidson,  who  always  felt  the  sin- 
cerest  esteem  for  Pigou,  prevailed  upon  her 
husband  to  permit  her  to  take  her  little  son 
to  Clapham,  to  be  his  companion. 
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Her  motive  had  nothing  selfish,  it  was 
the  offering  of  humanity,  and  the  present 
proved  a  joyful  one  to  Pigou  ;  his  innocent 
prattle  diverted  the  currents  of  his  painful 
afflictions,  and  changed  his  solicitude  into 
a  temple  of  domestic  comfort.  His  study 
to  please  the  little  boy,  kindled  by  his 
grateful  returns,  the  sweetest  feelings  of 
affection  ;  and  his  diligence  in  teaching  him 
his  letters,  producing  a  calm  to  his  mind, 
by  degrees  abated  the  pungency  of  his 
grief. 

In  a  short  time,  little  Frank  loved  Pi- 
gou  more  ardently  than  his  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  but  the  cause  was  natural ;  he  was 
always  in  his  presence,  and  indulged  in 
every  rational  delight. 

Locke  has  justly  compared  the  human 
mind  to  a  rasa  tabula,  or  smooth  table,  on 
which,  from  the  force  of  experiments  and 
example,  ideas  are  indented.  Frank  had 
a  model  of  the  most  perfect  man  set  before 
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mm,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  vir- 
tues should  only  shoot  up  in  his  tender 
heart.  His  disposition  was  rendered  amia- 
ble by  example,  and  his  conduct  was  ra- 
tional, as  he  was  taught  to  think.  He  was 
the  densht  of  his  instructor,  and  the  ad- 

o 

miration  of  his  parents  and  friends,  who 
often  wished  their  children  resembled  little 
Frank.  "  Send  them  to  me,"  would  an- 
swer the  amiable  Pigou,  "  and  Frank  will 
teach  them  to  be  good." 

We  will  now  pay  a  visit  to  our  Ham- 
burgh friends  and  enquire  of  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Somers,  who  was  a  more  speculative 
character  than  Pigou,  had  joined  Mr. 
Kruger  in  a  contract  for  supplying  the 
French  revolutionary  army  with  cloathing 
and  muskets.  The  slowness  of  their  pay- 
ments considerably  embarrassed  them,  but 
not  so  deeply  as  to  render  them,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  friends,  incompetent  to 
meet  their  demands,  and  preserve  their 
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credit  untainted.  When  a  permanent  go- 
vernment was  established  m  France,  their 
large  balances  were  discharged,  and  they 
contrived  to  dispose  of  their  contract  to 
another  house,  when  they  remitted  to  Pi- 

*  m 

gou  the  advances  this  generous  man  had 
lent  them. 

They  now  embarked  largely  in  the  Car- 
rying trade  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  frequently  speculated  in  cargoes  for 
the  latter  market.  For  two  or  three  years 
this  precarious  commerce  made  them  good 
returns,  and  they  assured  Pigou  they  had 
now  established  themselves  on  a  firm  basis. 
But  fortune  is  a  tennis  ball ;  three  of  their 
heaviest  ships,  very  deeply  laden  with 
hemp  and  tallow,  and  uninsured,  were  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried 
into  Ostend  ;  and  the  same  week,  a  house 
at  Amsterdam,  which  owed  them  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  became  insolvent. 

These  losses  completed  their  ruin.    Tt 
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was  so  deep  they  would  not  involve  their 
friends,  and  their  house  stopped  payment. 
To  perfect  their  misery,  the  French  troops 
shortly  after  took  possession  of  Hamburgh, 
and  their  commander  being  informed  the 
house  of  Kruger  and  Co.  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  clandestine  trade  with  England, 
they  were  driven  from  their  houses,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  French  officers,  and 
deprived  of  every  resource  they  had,  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  meanest  lodg- 
ings ;  so  exasperated  were  their  enemies, 
they  could  not  appear  in  the  streets,  and 
their  situation  became  the  most  deplorable. 

This  unmerited  usage,  added  to  his  se- 
vere losses,  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the 
worthy  Kruger.  His  white  locks  would 
tremble  with  the  agony  he  felt,  as  he 
viewed,  with  despondency,  his  distressed 
family  and  that  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Somers'  grief  was  not  less,  but  he 
felt  most  for  his  young  children,  for  he 
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had  now  five,  and  his  wife,  whose  sorrows 
on  his  account  rent  his  heart. 

Some  friends  in  the  city,  who  were 
faithful  to  them  in  their  adversity,  con- 
trived, secretly,  to  convey  to  them  a  sum 
of  money?  to  supply  them  with  necessaries, 
and  to  take  them  to  the  Danish  city  of  Al- 
tona,  where  they  would  be  free  from  per- 
secution ;  and  also  forwarded  for  them 
some  letters,  by  circuitous  routs,  to  Eng- 
land. 

Just  as  these  unfortunate  people  got 
without  side  the  city,  they  were  rifled  by 
some  French  dragoons  of  all  the  money 
that  had  been  given  them,  but  two  ducats, 
which  Mr.  Somers'  eldest  boy  had  in  his 
pocket.  This  last  visitation  almost  over- 
powered the  venerable  Kruger,  and  he 
seemed  as  if  he  would  expire  on  the  road^ 
It  was  very  dark  and  cold  when  they 
reached  Altona,  and  they  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  get  admission  into  the  city.  They 
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had  not  now  one  copper  of  money,  and 
where  could  they  seek  lodgings?  They 
asked  at  several  houses,  but  none  would 
admit  them.  Mrs.  Kruger,  and  Mrs.  So- 
mers  her  daughter,  wept  bitterly,  for  the 
children  were  crying  with  cold. 

•/  O 

The  wretched  fathers  cast  up  their  hope 
less  eyes  to  the  heavens,  then  looked  upon 
their  children  and  wives.  Mr.  Kruger,  in 
the  distraction  of  his  thoughts,  recollected 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Walterstorf, 
whom  he  had  once  known  ;  he  enquired  of 
some  passengers  where  he  lived,  and,  being 
informed,  darted  towards  the  door  ;  lucki- 
ly that  gentleman  was  at  home.  He  heard 
his  appeal. 

"  Where  is  your  family  ?"  said  he,  "  take 
me  to  them,  I  will  shelter  them."  He  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Kruger,  and  his  heart  bled  as 
he  beheld  the  shivering  group.  "  Come 
to  my  house,  my  friends,  "  said  he,  '  I 
and  my  friends  will  protect  you."" 
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When  they  entered  the  house,  Mrs. 
Walterstorf  wept  as  she  beheld  the  dis- 
tress of  the  children.  She  had  ordered  re- 
freshments, but  her  sweetest  refreshment  to 
their  wounded  spirits  were  her  kind  words. 

Mr.  Walterstorf  procured  lodgings  for 
the  young  Mr.  Kruger  at  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  the  rest  he  entertained  ;  and 
his  lady  clothed  the  children  and  their  mo- 
thers. 

Mr.  Somers  informed  his  benefactor  ha 
had  written  letters  to  his  friends  in  Ens;- 

o 

land,  and  had  no  doubt  of  speedy  remit- 
tances to  relieve  their  wants. 

"  Talk  not  of  that,"  said  this  worthy 
man,  "  I  am  not  yet  tired  of  you  ;  make 
yourselves  comfortable  :  for5  be  assured,  I 
am  proud  by  having  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  you." 

The  pains  of  the  noble-hearted  Pigou, 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 

o 

distress  of  his  friends,  could  not  be  felt  by 
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any  other  bosom  but  his  own ;  lie  paced 
nis  chamber  in  the  most  horrible  distrac- 
tion ;  he  would  have  flown  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  have  laid  down  his  whole  fortune 
for  their  relief;  but  how  was  he  to  go  time 
enough  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Little 
Frank,  alarmed  at  the  frantic  gestures  of 
Pigou,  cried,  clinging  round  his  knees. 
The  distress  of  the  child  recalled  his  recol- 
lection ;  he  sat  down  and  placed  him  on 
his  knee.  He  now  more  composedly  re 
Solved  on  the  best  plan  to  succour  them ; 
"  Thank  God,"  said  he,  "  I  have  it  in  my 
power;  I  am  rich  through  the  kindness  of 
my  deceased  benefactor,  and  it  is  my  duty 
that  his  son  and  friends  should  share  my 
riches.  I  will  send  for  Mr.  Somers,  and 
the  aged  and  worthy  Kruger  to  England, 
and  divide  my  business  equally  with  them  ; 
it  is  extensive  enough  to  maintain  three 
families,  and  what  a  goodly  interest  I 
shall  receive  in  hac&iness,  in  thus  ho- 
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nestly  paying  the  debts  I  owed  to  Mr. 
Somers. 

He  now  felt  himself  happy,  and  telling 
little  Frank  he  wanted  to  write  letters  to  his 
ancle  Somers,  whose  little  boys  were  com- 
•ng  to  England  to  play  with  him,  he  jumped 
fcff  Pigou' s  knee,  and  began  clapping  his 
hands  for  joy. 

Pigou  enclosed  several  bills  of  exchange 
to  his  various  correspondents  at  different 
ports  of  the  continent,  hoping  one  would 
arrive  safe  to  his  friends.  But  the  generous 
man,  not  satisfied  with  that,  on  the  morrow 
chartered  a  light  vessel,  in  which  he  sent 
his  clerk,  with  duplicates,  to  Altona,  and 
to  bring  Messrs.  Somers  and  Kruger's  fa- 
milies to  England. 

On  that  day,  Pigou  called  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  the  unpleasant  news  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  banker  muttered ,  "  It  has 
happened  as  I  expected,  when  I  heard  oi 
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the  wild  speculations  of  Kruger's  house. 
But  something  must  be  done."  Mr.  D. 
being  wanted  in  the  bank,  suspended  his 
further  observations.  The  agitated  Mrs. 
Davidson,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
gave  vent  to  her  tears,  and,  taking  the  hand 
of  Pigou,  exclaimed,  "  O  !  my  friend,  what 
can  be  done  for  my  brother  and  his  dis- 
tressed family  ?  My  heart  is  ready  to 
break." 

Pigou  revealed  the  plan  he  meant  for 
their  relief,  which  was  the  taking  of  Mr. 
Somers  and  Mr.  Kruger  as  partners  with 
him  in  his  own  business.  The  good  Mrs. 
Davidson  was  confounded  on  hearing  this 
uncommon  act  of  generosity  ;  she  gazed  at 
Pigou  in  astonishment,  and  could  have 
fallen  down  at  his  feet,  and  have  wor- 
shipped him.  She  knew  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  this  unmeasured  bounty  distracted 
her  expectations,  and,  when  her  surprise 
had  subsided,  she  answered,  "  O  Pigou, 
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thou  unequalled  man  among  men,  would 
to  God  Mr.  Davidson  shared  your  liberal- 
ity of  soul,  he  would  not  suffer  you  to  bear 
the  whole  burthen  of  relieving  my  brother 
and  his  friends.  I  give  you  thanks,  but 
thece  are  but  the  feeble  shadows  of  my 
grateful  feelings.1' 

Mr.  Davidson,  on  his  re-appearing,  said 
he  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  whilst  transacting 
business  in  the  bank,  for  helping  Frank  and 
his  children  ;  as  for  Kruger,  hr  must  ap- 
ply to  his  German  friends." 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  D. 

ft  To  place  Frank's  sons  in  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, and,  as  your  brother  is  a  good  ac- 
countant, give  him  a  situation  in  my  bank." 

Mrs.  Davidson  darted  from  her  humid 
eyes  a  shower  of  tears,  and  then  exultingly 
told  her  husband  what  Pigou  had  been  do- 
ing for  them.  He  seemed  much  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  the  scheme,  upon  the 
goodness  of  which  he  complimented  Pigou, 
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and  then  invited  him  to  dinner  ;  the  latter 
excused  himself,  as  he  felt  anxious  to  for- 
ward his  intentions,  and  took  his  leave. 

Pigou,  in  walking  from  Lombard  Street, 
thanked  his  God  for  having  taught  him  his 
duty  to  his  distressed  fellow-creatures ;  "  it 
is  the  best  wealth  to  man,"  said  he,  and  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of 
beholding  his  friends. 

Mr.  Somers,  his  friend,  and  their  fami- 
lies, had  been  now  six  weeks  in  Altona, 
and  had  received  no  advice  from  England. 
Their  distress  was  very  great,  as  they  could 
not  think  of  remaining  much  longer  a  bur 
then  on  the  generous  Dane,  Walterstorf. 
"  Surely,"  would  Mr.  Somers  say  to  him- 
self, "  the  noble  Pigou  has  not  forgotten 
me  ;  no,  it  is  impossible  for  his  generous 
soul  to  disown  the  unfortunate.  Our  letters 
must  have  miscarried,  and  our  miseries  are 
as  yet  unknown  to  him,  or  he  would  have 
relieved  us.1' 


i  3 
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The  uneasiness  of  Mr.  Somers  and  Mr. 
Ivruger  was  perceived  by  the  hospitable 
Dane,  and  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  it  by 
an  increase  of  his  kindness.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen and  their  families  were  walking  one 

o 

day  on  the  wharf  of  the  city,  when  they 
saw  a  vessel  arrive  under  the  English  flag, 
out  of  which,  jumped  upon  the  shore,  a 
young  man,  who  enquired  of  some  mer- 
chants who  were  watching  the  vessel,  it 

O  ' 

they  knew  any  persons  of  the  names  of 
Kruger  and  Somers,  late  Hamburgh  mer- 
chants, but  now  residents  of  that  city. 

"  They  live  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Wal- 
terstorf,"  replied  one  of  them.  Mr.  So- 
mers, who  heard  his  name  repeated,  was 
electrified  at  the  sound,  and  went  up  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  anxiously  enquiring 
for  directions  to  the  house,  and  told  him 
his  name  was  Somers,  and  his  friend  Kru- 
ger was  that  aged  gentleman,5'  (pointing  to 
him  where  he  stood). 
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"  Then,  sir,  I  have  letters  for  you." 
"  What,  from  my  friend  Pigou  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  know  you  are  the  right 
person,  or  you  would  not  have  known  my 
employer's  name  ;  here  are  the  letters,  sir." 
Mr.  Somers,  in  much  agitation,  took  the 
letters,  and,  begging  the  young  man  to 
follow  him,  the  joyful  fugitives  returned  to 
Mr.  Walterstorfs.  The  scene  that  pre 
sented  itself  when  the  contents  of  the  letters 
were  made  known  to  all  the  party,  cannot 
be  described,  unless  all  the  tears  shed  on 
the  occasion,  could  be  collected.  The  hu- 
mane hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  YYalter- 
storf  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and 
they  left  the  room  for  their  grateful  friends 
to  give  full  vent  to  their  feelings, 

46  Generous  Pigou,"  exclaimed  Mr.  So- 
mers, clasping  his  hands,  u  God  will  restore 
to  thee  the  full  measure  of  thy  bounties. 
Humanity  is  too  poor  to  acknowledge 
them." 
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Tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  ve- 
nerable cheeks  of  the  pious  Kruger,  who 
silently  felt  his  gratitude ;  the  children 
thanked  their  good  friend,  and  Mrs.  Kru- 
ger and  Mrs.  Somers  breathed  prayers  for 
the  happiness  of  a  man  whom  they  consi- 
dered more  than  mortal. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walterstorf,  who 
had  composed  their  feelings,  re-entered, 
the  scene,  though  affecting,  was  more  tran- 
quil. The  young  man  informed  them  the 
vessel  was  chartered  on  purpose  to  take 
them  to  England,  and  that  remittances  had 
been  sent  to  several  houses  on  the  continent 
for  them,  "  but  I  feel  myself  happy  in  be- 
ing the  first  bearer  of  comfort  to  vou  ;  the 
misery  of  my  master  I  cannot  describe  to 
you ;  when  he  first  heard  of  your  misfor- 
tunes, had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would 
have  fled  through  the  air  to  your  relief, 
nor  will  he  feel  comfort  until  he  behold 

you/' 
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Mr.  Somers  wished  Mr.  Walterstorf  to 
accept  of  due  remuneration  for  the  favours 
tney  had  received  from  him.  This  was 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Dane  :  "  My  friend, 
do  you  take  me  for  such  a  man  ?  I  hope 
not.  The  protection  I  extended  to  your- 
self and  family  is  only  an  act  of  my  duty, 
and  you  will  pay  me  with  interest,  when 
an  opportunity  offers  to  you,  of  returning 
the  like  benefit  to  a  distressed  fellow-crea- 


ture." 


When  the  vessel  sailed,  which  was  al- 
most immediately,  Mr.  Walterstorf,  in- 
sisting  on  his  friends  accepting  some  pre- 
sents of  wine  and  other  necessaries  for 
their  voyage,  said,  "  he  parted  from  them 
with  great  regret." 

Fortunately  the  galliot  experienced  no 
interruption  on  her  passage,  which  was 
short,  to  the  river  Thames,  where  they 
were  met  by  Pigou.  Their  meeting  was 
pathetic  ;  the  unbounded  affection  of  their 
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friend  rolled  like  a  tide  upon  their  grateful 
souls,  and  his  generous  feelings  expressed 
as  if  he  received  the  obligation ;  but  the 

o 

weight  of  his  favour  oppressed  and  sad- 
dened the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  they 
could  not  resist  the  pain,  though  they  were 
assured  his  kindness  partook  of  no  selfish 
gratification. 

Pigou  took  them  all  to  Clapham,  though 
they  endeavoured  to  oppose  it,  but  in  vain. 
"  My  house  is  large  enough,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  must  be  indulged  with  the  com- 
pany of  all  my  friends."  In  the  evening 
he  exposed  to  them  the  flourishing  state  of 
his  affairs.  "  You  perceive,  my  friends," 
said  this  matchless  man,  '•'  I  am  overbur- 
dened with  business,  and  there  is  scope 
enough  for  the  full  employment  of  all  our 
talents ;  and  as  for  the  profits,  they  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  our  wants.  My 

V 

intentions  must  not  be  thwarted  by  false 
delicacy,  for  all  I  possess  I  owe  to  my  late 
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benefactor.  Next  week  I  shall  order  an 
account  of  stock  to  be  taken,  and  divided 
equally  betwixt  us,  and  we  will  begin  busi- 
ness together.  God  will  prosper  it,  and  I 
feel  my  full  reward,  in  having  it  in  my 
power  to  cancel,  by  serving  my  friends,  a 
part  of  the  debt  I  owed  the  late  worth} 
]\Ir.  Somers." 

When  either  Mr.  Kruger  or  Mr.  So- 
mers, from  the  pressure  of  their  gratitude, 
attempted  to  thank  Pigou,  he  would  an- 
swer, "  Do  you  envy  me  the  happiness  of 
having  done  mv  duty ;  my  dear  friends, 

O  J  J  J 

love  me  better  than  to  give  me  pain." 

By    the    joint   efforts   of  these   worthy 
friends,   the  house  of  Pigou  embraced  an 
almost  indefinite  scale  of  business,  but  al 
ways   prosperous,  as  its    spring  was  pre- 
served perfect  by  attention  and  punctuality 
Mrs.  Davidson  was  at  a  loss   what  epithet 
to  bestow  on   the  admirable  Pigou;     she 
worshipped  him,  and  only  wished  her  boy 
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might  be  like  him.  The  banker  was  ex- 
tremely  polite  to  the  unfortunate,  since 
they  were  surrounded  with  prosperity,  and 
professed  the  strictest  friendship. 

Fortune  is  a  capricious  goddess ;  the 
house  in  Amsterdam,  which  had  failed  to 
so  large  an  amount,  in  debt  to  the  house 
of  Kruger  and  Co.  had  re-established  their 
concern,  and  honestly  remitted  these  gen- 
tlemen the  whole  of  the  balance  they  owed 
them.  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  Somers  re- 
joiced in  their  good  luck,  as  it  now  enabled 
them  to  discharge  some  of  their  debt  due 
to  their  benefactor ;  but  Pigou  would  not 
accept  it ;  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and 
compromised  by  the  permission  they  should 
invest  it  in  the  house. 

The  minds  of  these  gentlemen  were, 
however,  by  this  means  somewhat  relieved, 
but  it  was  from  the  generous  motives  that 
they  repaid  something  of  their  obligations. 
Poor  little  Frank,  who  was  grown  a  fine 
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boy,  derived  his  share  of  pleasures  from  the 
company  of  his  cousins,  and  the  kind  Pi- 
gou,  when  released  from  business,  and  the 
boys  were  not  at  their  studies,  would  make 
one  of  the  party  at  their  infantine  diver- 
sions. 

The  happiness  of  the  friends  remained 
uninterrupted  for  many  years  ;  but  Mr. 
Kruger,  now  become  very  old  and  feeble, 
cast  the  first  shade  over  it  by  his  sudden 
death.  He  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the 
midst  of  this  happy  society,  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  expired  without  a  groan 
in  his  chair.  The  shock  was  so  unex 
pected,  it  excited  great  alarm  and  distress 
in  that  sanctuary,  which  had  been  the 
abode  of  bliss  for  so  many  years ;  but  their 
grief  abated,  on  the  reflection  this  merciful 
visitation  of  the  Almighty  had  spared  the 
worthy  victim  the  slow  and  torturing  pains 
of  feeble  age. 

Mr.  Kruger' s  funeral  was  attended  by 
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friends,  who,  though  habited  in  mourning, 
really  mourned.  Mrs.  Kruger,  though 
blessed  with  health,  affectionately  felt  her 
loss,  and  the  pious  sons,  who  loved  and  re- 
spected their  father,  a  long  time  nourished 
their  grief. 

Mr.  Seiners1  two  eldest  boys  conceiving 
a  desire  for  a  military  life,  he  purchased 
for  them  cadetships,  and  sent  them  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  they  were,  by  their 
merits,  soon  promoted  to  companies,  The 
third  boy  and  Frank  Davidson,  with  the 
concurrence  of  their  parents,  were  appren- 
ticed to  the  house ;  and  their  diligent  and 
sober  habits  promised  they  would  turn  out 
excellent  men ;  and  Mr.  Somers'  eldest 
boy  was  taken  into  Mr.  Davidson's  bank- 
ing house,  as  a  counter  act  of  friendship. 

In  the  transitions  of  mundane  affairs,  we 
fire  often  pained  by  witnessing  the  most 
worthy  and  independent  characters  re- 
duced, by  the  chances  of  fortune,  from 
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prosperity  to  the  most  abject  poverty.  Pi- 
gou, one  day  dining  at  an  East  India 
merchant's  in  the  city,  happened  to  learn, 
from  an  accidental  conversation,  that  the 
benevolent  captain,  who  had  brought  him 
over  from  JVJ  alacca,  was  sunk,  by  his  losses 
by  underwriting,  to  the  most  abject  dis- 
tress. When  the  parties  had  ceased  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  he  anxiously  enquired 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  where  the  captain 
lodged,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
years. 

"  In  the  King's  Bench  prison,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  I  fear  it  will  be  his  last  resi- 
dence, as  he  owes  a  large  sum  of  money  ; 
and  his  friends,  though  they  owe  their  for- 
tunes to  his  generosity,  have  turned  their 
backs  on  him,  and  his  situation  is  most 
miserable." 

Pigou  immediately  rose  from  the  table, 
made  apologies  to  the  company,  and,  soon 

as  he  got  into  the  street,  jumped  into  a 
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hackney  coach,  and  desired  to  be  driven  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  His  agitations 
were  great  as  he  entered  it ;  and  he  eagerly 
enquired  of  the  turnkey  if  he  knew  the 
number  where  captain  Wilson  lodged 

"  As  for  the  number,"  replied  the  gruff 
Cerberus,  "  any  where  that  he  can  poke 
his  head  in ;  for  he  has  no  money,  and 
nothing  is  had  within  these  walls  but  what 
money  brings." 

"  Pray,"  said  Pigou,  his  eyes  moistened 
with  tears,  u  can  you  get  a  person  to  show 
me  where  he  may  be  found,  and  I  will  re- 
ward him."  The  sound  of  payment  re- 
laxed the  features  of  his  harsh  face,  like  as 
fire  dissolves  the  ore,  and  one  of  his  deputies 
entering,  he  roars,  "  Jem,  if  you  know 
where  to  find  the  old  weather-beaten  cap- 
tain? this  gentleman  will  reward  you." 

"  If  your  honour  will  follow  me,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  cry  his  name,  and  soon  get 
him  to  hear." 
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Pigou  followed  him  into  the  yard,  where 
he  bawled  captain  Wilson's  name  with  such 
a  tremendous  sound,  that  the  walls  echoed. 
The  captain,  emaciated  by  want,  came  tot- 
tering towards  the  keeper,  and  asked  what 
he  wanted  with  him. 

"  This  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with 
you,"  said  he. 

Pigou's  feelings  were  so  harrowed,  on 
beholding  the  distress  of  his  friend,  that 
he  remained  sometime  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction, when,  rushing  into  the  captain's 
arms,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  his 
friend. 

"  No,"  said  he  feebly. 

"  What,  not  recollect  the  poor  hungry 
boy  you  took  on  board  of  your  ship  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  whom,  on  your 
return  to  England,  you  placed  with  Mr. 
Somers  ?" 

"  O,  my  God  !  is  it  Pigou  come  to  see 
me  in  this  distress  r" 
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"  It  is;  and  to  take  you  away  from  it ; 
this  place  is  not  fit  for  such  a  man  as  yoir" 

A  vast  crowd  had  now  assembled  round 
them,  from  motives  of  cariosity  and  com- 
passion. Pigou  desired  to  be  conducted  to 
the  marshal ;  when  he  saw  that  gentleman, 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
debt  charged  against  captain  Wilson. 

4<  Five  thousand  pounds,  sir." 

*c  Please  to  help  me  with  some  writing 
materials,  and  I  will  give  you  a  check  on 
my  banker  for  the  amount."  When  he 
delivered  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  papers,  the 
marshal  said,  "  he  could  not  liberate  his 
prisoner,  until  the  amount  of  the  check  was 
paid ;  but  he  would  send  one  of  his  men 
to  the  bank,  if  he  would  please  to  wait  un- 
til he  returned  with  the  money." 

This  was  a  delay  the  generous  Pigou 
could  ill  suffer,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
comply,  and  he  waited  impatiently  for  the 
return  of  the  messenger  with  the  money  ; 
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and  conducting  the  overjoyed  captain  out 
of  his  confinement,  he  took  a  hackney 
coach  for  Chatham  Place. 

Pigou,  exulting  in  this  opportunity  of 
helping  his  earliest  benefactor,  was  alarmed 
at  his  silence  ;  and  judging  his  inanity  was 
occasioned  by  his  severe  privations,  pru- 
dently ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  at  the 
Museum  Tavern,  and  order  for  him  a 
glass  of  negus. 

When  the  poor  man  had  drank  this,  his 
feelings  found  vent  in  a  torrent  of  tears, 

O  ' 

and  thanking  his  generous  friend,  related 
to  him  his  pitiable  tale. 

Pigou  found  he  had  only  performed  half 
his  task,  as  the  captain  had  a  wife  labour- 
ing under  the  extreme  of  distress.  "  We 
will  drive  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  lodgings,"  cried 
the  amiable  Pigou,  "  and  take  her  with  us 
to  Chatham  Place,  where  you  shall  both 
reside  till  I  can  provide  better  for  you." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  captain,  "  her 
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good  fortune  will  be  too  much  for  her  in 
her  feeble  state  of  health  ;  permit  me  first 
to  break  it  to  her,  and  we  will  both  come 
and  thank  you." 

Pigou,  after  giving  his  friend  some  bank 
notes,  alighted  at  Chatham  Place,  and  the 
captain  went  on,  in  the  same  coach,  to  his 
wife's  lodgings.  When  Pigou  entered  his 
house,  he  desired  the  housekeeper  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  dinner  as  soon  as  she 
could,  as  he  had  a  couple  of  friends  coming 
to  dine  with  him  ;  exquisite  were  the  feel- 
ings of  this  worthy  man  during  the  cap- 
tain's absence,  and  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
a  scheme  to  lift  them,  during  their  lives, 
above  the  caprices  of  fortune,  which  was 
to  bestow  on  them  an  annuity  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  an  independence  that  would 
provide  both  elegance  arid  comfort. 

When  the  captain  and  his  wife  appeared, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  private  room, 
where  Pigou  was  sitting.  The  captain, 
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modestly  advancing,  took  Pigou's  hand  in 
his,  and  pointing  with  his  other  to  his  wife, 
said,  "  This  is  the  generous  man,  my  dear, 
that  is  a  benefactor  to  us  both."  The  poor 
old  lady,  weak  from  want,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Now,  captain,"  cries  the  feeling  Pi- 
gou,  "  do  allow  me  to  thank  your  lady 
first ;"  when  taking  her  hand,  and  point- 
ing to  the  captain,  said,  "  Madam,  that 
gentleman  is  my  benefactor ;  for  when  he 
found  me  hungry  and  naked,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing,  he  took  compassion  on 
me,  and  brought  me  from  among  my  ene- 
mies, who  sought  my  life,  he  nourished  and 
provided  for  me  one  of  the  best  friends 
that  could  be  found  in  the  world,  by  whose 
goodness  I  am  made  rich  Who  is  the 
debtor  then,  I,  who  owe  my  life  to  your 
husband,  or  he,  who  has  only  accepted  a 
trifling  sum  that  was  of  no  use  to  me  ? 
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"  But,  madam,"  continued  Pigou,  "  since 
it  appears  so  doubtful  a  point,  let  us  not 
vex  each  other  by  giving  thanks  or  talking 
of  obligations :"  and,  happy  the  ordeal  was 
past,  he  conducted  them  into  the  dining 
room,  where  an  elegant  dinner  was  pro- 
vided, and  desired  his  servants  not  to  in- 
trude, as  he  would  wait  himself  upon  his 
guests.  They  sat  down,  three  of  the  hap- 
piest people  in  the  world. 

When  they  had  dined,  this  admirable 
man  unfolded  to  them  his  plan  for  their 
future  welfare :  that  he  should  purchase  an 
annuity,  for  both  their  lives,  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  they  were  to  consider  the 
house  they  were  in  as  their  own,  until  he 
could  find  a  pretty  box  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try villages,  which  he  thought  would  suit 
them.  Mrs.  Wilson  attempted  to  speak  her 
thanks. 

"  Madam,'*  said  Pigou,  "  remember  our 
agreement,  neither  of  us  to  talk  of  thanks 
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or  obligations,  but  hear  me  out ;  when  you 
are  settled,  I  shall  expect  you  both  to  call 
on  me  often,  and  spend  the  day,  and  that 
we  are  to  live  as  friends." 

"  And  your  slaves,"  sobbed  the  captain. 

<fc  You    are     trespassing   again,"    cried 
Pigou. 

"  And  always  shall,  whilst  I  live,  for  I 
<?annot  help  it,"  said  the  captain. 

Pigou  staid  late  with  his  worthy  friends  ; 
and,  after  giving  orders  to  the  housekeeper 
to  be  diligent  and  attentive  to  the  captain 
and  his  lady,  he  retired  with  a  heart  brim- 
ful of  pleasure,  and  returned  to  his  friends 
at  Clapham,  who  had  been  alarmed  at  his 
long  absence.  When  he  had  seated  him- 
self, he,  smiling,  told  them,  that  he  had 
had  a  sensual  appetite  that  day,  for  he  had 
dined  twice  ;  but  his  last  dinner  was  the 
sweetest.  He  then  related  his  anecdotes  of 
the  day,  and  what  pleasure  he  felt  from 
having  it  in  his  power  to  serve  the  early 
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protector  of  his  infancy.  The  same  plea- 
sure rebounded  in  every  person  present  ; 
they  knew  the  worth  of  Pigou,  and  his  re- 
lation sweetly  revived  their  own  gratitude. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Somers  and  Pigou 
rode  through  the  different  villages,  in  search 
of  a  suitable  villa  for  their  friends ;  and 
fortunately,  before  they  returned,  found 
one  for  sale  in  the  pleasant  village  of  New- 
ington  Butts.  Having  gained  their  point, 
they  rode  to  town,  to  the  house  of  the 
agent,  and  paying  the  deposit,  ordered  the 
title  deeds  to  be  sent  to  their  solicitor,  that 
a  conveyance  might  be  drawn  as  speedy  as 
possible. 

Their  next  object  was  to  get  it  fur- 
nished; this  care  was  left  to  Mrs.  Somers, 
who  received  great  pleasure  in  her  commis- 
sion, and  began  executing  it  immediately. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  genteelly 
furnished  and  fitted  up,  and  two  female 
servants  put  into  the  house.  Pigou  and 
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Mr.  Somers  went  to  visit  it,  and  were 
quite  enchanted  with  the  taste  Mrs.  Somers 
had  displayed  in  adorning  and  rendering 
it  convenient.  It  was  the  intention  of  Pi- 
gou  to  surprise  his  friends  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers, 
Mrs.  Kruger,  and  Pigou,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  the  Captain  and  his  lady  a 
ride  into  the  country,  called  on  them  at 
Chatham  Place,  and  drove  to  Newington 
Butts 

When  they  alighted  at  the  villa,  the 
captain  and  his  wife  thought  their  friends 
called  to  pay  a  morning's  visit  to  one  of 
their  acquaintance,  but  were  surprised  on 
seeing  only  servants  in  the  house,  Mrs. 
Somers  took  the  captaiif  s  wife  up  stairs  ; 
she  admired  the  rooms  and  furniture,  but 
still  laboured  under  her  mistake.  In  the 
mean  time  the  captain  was  invited  into  the 
garden,  which  he  praised  for  the  taste  in 
which  it  was  laid  out.  When  they  re- 
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turned  into  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Somers 
and  her  friend  had  come  down  stairs,  Pi- 
gou  and  Mr.  Somers  left  the  room,  when 
Mrs.  Somers  informed  them  this  was  the 
•villa  their  friend  Pigou  had  provided  for 
them,  and  which  they  might  occupy  im- 
mediately. The  astonishment  of  the  wor- 
thy people  was  very  great,  and  the  honest 
captain  expressed  in  his  joy,  "  he  should 
be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  his  benefactor 
would  accept  his  thanks,  for  it  was  very 
painful  to  him  to  recceive  benefits,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  acknowledge  them."" 

"  It  is  a  severe  task,"  said  the  old  lady, 
wiping  off  a  tear,  "  to  be  made  so  happy 
without  being  suffered  to  return  even 
thanks  for  it." 

"  My  dear  good  friend,"  answered  Mrs. 
Somers,  "  we  have  experienced  the  same 
pleasing  burthen  as  yourselves  ;  our  com- 
forts we  owe  all  to  this  worthy  man,  and  he 
has  interdicted  us  from  mentioning  them." 
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Pigou  and  Mr.  Somers  entered  shortly 
after,  and  the  captain,  forgetting  himself, 
was  beginning  to  thank  him,  when  Pigou, 
laying  on  the  table  the  annuity  bond  he  had 
purchased  for  them,  he  and  his  friends 
kindly  wished  them  good  morning,  and 
left  the  cottage. 

The  good  old  captain  and  his  wife  im- 
mediately fell  down  on  their  knees,  and 
opening  their  overflowing  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  mercies,  prayed  for  the  happiness 
of  their  friends.  The  captain  shortly  aftei 
perceived  the  envelope  addressed  to  him, 
and,  upon  opening  it,  he  discovered  the 
annuity  bond,  and  these  words  ;  "  Friend 
and  protector  of  my  helpless  infancy,  re- 
ceive this  as  a  small  part  of  the  debt  of  my 
gratitude."  "  Zounds,"  said  the  captain, 
"  what  a  man  this  is,  he  is  overwhelming 
me  with  favours,  and  tells  me  of  a  debt  he 
owes  me."  He  shewed  the  gift  to  his  wife  ; 
"  Here,  Betty,  is  more  than  an  indepen- 
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dence  for  us,  we  must  share  the  overplus 
amongst  our  poor  suffering  fellow-  creatures, 
this  will  be  paying  a  little  of  our  obliga- 


tions." 


"It  will,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife;  and 
they  acted  as  they  said. 

The  following  winter,  which  proved  se- 
vere, the  hungry  poor  of  the  parish  were 
daily  fed  with  soups,  abundantly  dressed 
for  them  by  these  good  people,  whilst  they 
lived,  which  was  not  more  than  four  years, 
which  they  passed  principally  at  Clapham 
with  their  benefactor. 

Young  Mr.  Somers  and  Frank  David- 
son were  associated  in  the  firm  of  Pigou ; 
bright  was  the  sunshine  of  happiness  that 
gilded  the  domestic  circle  at  Clapham. 
Mr.  Somers'  sons,  in  the  East  Indies,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  coloneJs;  those  at 
home  were  promising  young  men,  and 
their  prospects  were  flattering ;  his  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  an  eminent  barrister, 
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the  parents  enjoyed  a  banquet  of  worldly 
comfort ;  and  Pigou  was  the  happiest  of 
men. 

But  the  security  of  the  human  state  is 
imperfect.  Man  is  a  pilgrim,  and  his  rest- 
ing-place is  not  in  this  world.  To  prove 
his  weakness  in  the  strength  of  his  bright 
est  hopes,  he  is  overspread  by  the  shadows 
of  despair,  and,  in  its  darkness,  the  fabric 
of  his  happiness  dissolves  like  a  vision. 
Melancholy  is  the  sequel  of  my  tale,  and 
its  catastrophe  will  extort  a  pang  from 
every  virtuous  heart. 

Pigou ,  who  had  never  experienced  a 
day's  sickness  during  his  life,  felt  suddenly 
indisposed,  his  spirits  failed  him,  and  an 
indescribable  languor  oppressed  his  whole 
frame,  which  greatly  alarmed  his  affec- 
tionate friends,  but  did  not  deter  him  from 
his  visits  to  the  counting  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  endeavoured  to 
rally  him  out  of  his  low  ness ;  and,  to  di- 
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vert  his  mind,  Mrs.  S.  increased  her  parties 
of  visitors  at  their  house. 

Pigou  -was  grateful  for  their  solicitude  to 
please  him ;  he  penetrated  their  kind  mo- 
tives, and  would  often  say  to  them  he  was 
better  ;  the  anxiety  of  the  amiable  Frank 
the  most  affected  him ;  and  often,  when  he 
was  ready  to  sink  from  the  depression  on 
his  heart,  he  would  smile,  and  exert  him- 
self in  conversation,  to  allay  the  fears  of 
this  amiable  youth. 

Unfortunately,  this  gentleman's  feet  got 
wet  in  the  snow  one  morning,  whilst  waik 
ing  from  his  counting  house  to  the  bank  ; 
when  he  returned  to  Clapham,  he  was 
seized  with  cold  shiverings  in  the  back, 
and  felt  so  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
into  bed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers  were  so  alarmed, 
they  despatched  a  servant  to  London  for  a 
physician,  who,  on  visiting  his  patient, 
pronounced  his  disorder  dangerous,  but 
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attended  with  hope.  Pigou  apprehended 
that  he  should  die,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Somers,  but  which  he  re- 
quested that  gentleman  to  conceal  from  his 
family.  His  countenance,  however,  too 
well  expressed  the  secret,  and  the  distress 
of  Mrs.  Somers,  her  family,  and  the  affec- 
tionate Davidson,  was  inconsolable ;  they 
could  scarcely  leave  the  house,  or  go  to 
business ;  and  two  of  them  sat  up  every 
night  in  his  chamber. 

When  Mrs.  Davidson  heard  of  the  seri« 
ous  illness  of  her  friend,  she  came  over  to 
Clapham,  determined  to  remain  until  he 
was  restored. 

Pigou  requested  Mr.  Somers  that  he 
would  send  to  him  a  solicitor,  that  he 
might  settle  his  affairs. 

Mr.  S.  obeyed  ;  but  the  summons  struck 
his  heart  like  as  if  he  had  heard  the  knell 
of  his  friend. 

When  he  had  made  his  will,  he  appear- 
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ed  cheerful,  and  told  Mrs.  Somers  and 
Mrs.  Davidson  he  was  so  much  better, 
that  he  would  sit  up  ;  they  flattered  them- 
selves the  intelligence  was  true,  and  re- 
joiced ;  but  it  was  a  treacherous  hope  :  he 
was  only  revived  by  that  transitory  strength 
with  which  the  angel  of  humanity  fortifies 
her  pilgrims,  that  they  may  take  a  last 
farewell  of  the  world  they  are  going  to  for- 
sake for  ever. 

Pigou  had  requested  Mr.  Somers  to  de- 
sire the  young  men  would  not  go  to  town 
that  morning,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with 
them. 

This  alarmed  Mr.  Somers,  and  his  heart 
foreboded  that  that  day  would  be  the  dis- 
mal day  of  their  eternal  separation. 

He,  however,  concealed  from  his  deluded 
family  his  own  terrific  thoughts.  Pigou, 
when  his  friends  were  all  seated  round  him, 
conversed  so  cheerful,  that  every  one  but 
Mr.  Somers,  dismissed  his  fears,  and  felt 
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happy.  They  retired  when  he  complained 
of  drowsiness,  and,  inspired  by  the  hope 
God  would  preserve  to  them  their  friend, 
their  conversation  became  easy,  and  the 
house  again  cheerful,  that  for  so  many  days 
had  been  the  speechless  house  of  woe  ;  for, 
so  great  had  been  the  despair  of  the  fa 
mily,  they  were  afraid  to  enquire  of  each 
other  how  their  friend  was,  though  the 
agony  of  each  other's  countenance  caused 
more  pain  than  speech  would  have  done. 

They  were  at  dinner  when  the  physician 
called  to  visit  his  patient;  he  only  re- 
mained a  few  minutes  in  his  room,  when  he 
descended,  in  some  perturbation,  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  desired  privately  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Somers  ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  look  that  chilled  the  heart  of 
every  one  present.  Mr.  Somers  turned 
pale  as  he  obeyed  the  summons ;  his  wife 
burst  into  tears ;  young  Mr,  Davidsor 
rose  up,  and  paced  the  room  in  great  agi- 
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tation  ;  the  others  were  affected ;  and  the 
whole,  with  terrible  anxiety,  waited  the 
return  of  Mr.  Somers. 

The  despair  visible  on  his  countenance, 
when  he  entered,  filled  the  measure  of  their 
apprehensions ;  the  scene  became  truly 
afflicting  :  they  all  exclaimed  in  one  voice, 
"  Is  there  no  hope  ?" 

That  gentleman,  in  a  faint  voice,  bade 
them  assume  their  utmost  fortitude,  and 
not  disturb,  with  their  unavailing  lamenta- 
tions, the  last  moments  of  their  dying 
friend,  but  manfully  resign  themselves  to 
the  will  of  God. 

"  It  is  his  request  to  take  his  farewell, 
one  by  one,  of  his  dear  friends;  my  dear 
wife,  be  a  woman,  and  give  an  example  to 
the  rest/' 

Mrs.  Somers,  exerting  a  kind  of  super- 
natural courage,  went  up  into  his  apart- 
ment first.  When  she  approached  his  bed, 
her  strength  almost  forsook  her  at  behold- 
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ing  his  languid  countenance.  He  bid  her 
"  dry  her  tears,  and  be  comforted,  it  was 
God's  will,  and  he  died  contented."  He 
then  feebly  waved  his  hand  for  another  to 
approach.  Mrs.  Davidson  felt  the  same 
exquisite  distress  when  she  looked  upon 
her  friend  ;  he  repeated  what  he  had  spo- 
ken to  Mrs.  Somers;  and,  smiling  upon 
her,  bid  her  send  to  him  her  son. 

The  good  woman,  with  some  difficulty, 
led  Frank  into  the  room,  and  retired.  His 
grief  on  beholding  his  favourite,  probably 
hastened  the  departure  of  this  worthy  man. 
He  rose  himself  up  in  bed,  it  was  an  ef 
fort  of  nature,  and  he  panted  some  time  to 
recover  himself,  when  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  convulsed  youth,  and  fervently  press- 
ing  it,  said,  "  My  dear  Frank,  why  do  you 
grieve  for  me  ?  I  am  going  to  a  better 
place ;  I  have  provided  all  I  could  spare 
from  your  other  friends,  for  your  worldly 
welfare  ;  my  share  in  the  house  I  have  left 
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to  you,  and  my  house  at  Clapham.,  and 
something  valuable  besides.  My  other 
friends,  when  they  read  the  will,  will  be 
satisfied.  I  have  always  loved  you,  and  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  remained  longer 
in  the  world  on  your  account ;  but  God's 
tvill  be  done." 

The  film  of  death  seemed  to  be  spread- 
ing fast  over  his  eyes  : — he  paused  a  few 
minutes,  and  continued:  "  My  dear  bov,. 
persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  it  will 
conduct  you  to  peace  at  last ;  love  your 
fellow  creatures,  and  be  always  their  shield 
and  protector.  I  have  appointed  you, 
with  Mr.  SomerSj  joint  executors  of  my  last 
will  and  testament.  Obey  my  last  request, 
and  attend  strictly  to  the  clause  in  it,  that 
respects  my  funeral ;  I  know  my  friends 
love  me,  and  would  honour  my  remains ; 
but  I  will  have  no  monument  on  my  ashes  ; 
from  obscurity  I  came,  and  to  obscurity  I 
will  return."  Pigou  looked  on  Frank?s 
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face  for  his  answer,  he  saw  him  speech- 
less, and  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  ex- 
pired. 

The  departing  groan  of  his  friend  arous- 
ed Mr.  Davidson  from  his  stupor,  he  ut- 
tered a  loud  groan,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the 
floor.  The  noise  of  his  fall  brought  all  the 
mourners  into  the  room ;  the  scene  became 
too  affecting  to  be  described,  and  I  will 
drop  the  curtain  upon  it. 

Pigou's  remains  were  deposited  in  that 
churchyard  he  had  so  strictly  ordered  in 
his  will :  no  marble  shews  the  spot  where 
the  perfection  of  man  lay,  but  a  venerable 
yew  -  tree  shadows  his  grave,  and  is  the  only 
memorial  which  conducts  passengers  to 
weep  over  it ;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
poet  we  will  exclaim  : 

"  And  what,  no  monument !  inscription  !  stone ! 
"  His  name,  his  form !  his  life  almost  unknown  ! 
**  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
"  Need  uever  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 
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"  Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
"  Of  rich  and  poor  make  all  the  history. 
"  Enough  that  virtue  fill'd  the  space  between, 
•*  Proved  by  the  ends  of  Being  to  have  been. 

When  the  will  of  Pigou  was  opened,  his 
wealth  was  discovered  to  be  far  greater 
than  his  most  intimate  friends  imagined  ; 
but  the  profits  of  his  business  had  been 
great,  and  he  squandered  nothing  on  plea- 
sure. 

His  bounties  to  the  poor  were  his  prin- 
cipal expences,  and  these  formed  a  consi- 
derable sum. 

To  each  of  Mr.  Somers'  children  he  had 
bequeathed  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
large  legacies  to  their  father ;  and  the 
Krugers,  his  servants,  and  clerks,  were 
amply  provided  for.  The  residue  of  his 
fortune  he  left  to  his  adopted  son,  Frank 
Davidson. 

This  pious  young  man,  out  of  affection 
to  his  friend,  wore  mourning  all  the  days 
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of  his  life.  Like  his  benefactor,  he  re- 
mained a  bachelor,  imitating  his  example 
in  his  friendship  to  man ;  and  left,  like 
him,  when  he  was  summoned  to  a  better 
world,  a  monument  of  virtue  that  shall  ne- 
ver perish. 
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THE     DANGEROUS     CONSEQUENCES     OF     LISTENING     TO 
FLATTERING    ADULATIONS;    EXEMPLIFIED    BY 
FABLE   OF   THE   FOX    AND   THE    CROW. 


PRIDE  is  a  subtle  kind  of  gas, 

o      ~ 

Which  through  all  breathing  forms  does  pass 

To  stimulate  the  heart ; 
Wholesome  as  air,  when  purified, 
But  hurtful,  too  much  rarified, 

And  overswells  the  part. 
This  being  known,  I'll  now  proceed 
Sage  JE  sop's  Fox  and  Crow  to  read. 

A  crow,  like  other  crows  as  wise, 
That  is,  could  caw  and  soar  the  skies, 

One  time,  at  peep  of  day, 
Flying  abroad  from  Stanley  wood, 
To  hunt  the  country  round  for  food, 

No  matter  what  her  prey. 

Spied,  at  an  open  window  laid, 
A  new-made  cheese,  left  by  some  maid, 
O  !  what  a  luscious  prize ! 
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Crows  have  no  consciences,  they  say, 
For,  down  she  soused,  and  seized  her  prey, 
Before  the  servant's  eves, 

*/ 

Vain  were  her  shouts,  the  crow  would  fly, 
And  mounted  in  the  azure  sky, 

With  cheese  between  her  bill ; 
The  dainty  treat  triumphant  bore 
Unto  a  tree  upon  a  moor, 

To  eat  it  at  her  will. 

The  curd,  it  smelled  so  very  sweet, 
The  silly  bird  was  loth  to  eat, 

But  feasted  with  her  eyes ; 
A  crafty  fox  who  viewed  the  joke, 
Crept  softly  underneath  the  oak, 

Resolved  to  win  the  prize. 

u  Cousin/*  says  Reynard,  "  am  I  right  ? 
"  Your  feathers  are  more  dazzling  white 

"  Than  those  of  Leda's  swan  :" 
The  crow,  she  answered  not  a  word, 
Yet  thought  herself  that  handsome  bird, 

As  spoke  the  gentleman. 
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The  fox,  despairing  of  his  hit, 
Increased  the  splendour  of  his  wit, 

And  cried,  "  What  sparkling  eyes; 
"  What  shape !  what  grace  in  every  feature 
"  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  creature ! 

"  And  crows,  they  are  so  wise ! 

"  Perfection's  not  in  every  thing, 

u  And  could  this  lovely  bird  but  sing, 

"  She'd  be  the  wood's  applause." 
This  flattery  quite  subdued  the  belle,, 
She  op'd  her  beak,  the  cheese  it  fell 

By  gravitation's  laws. 

Reynard  first  ate  the  broken  curds, 
Then  gravely  spoke  the  following  words 

A  trotting  up  the  moor ; 
"  Cousin,  when  next  a  cheese  you  bring, 
**  Eat  it,  ere  you  begin  to  sing ; 

"  The  flattered  pay  the  score." 
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THE  FOLLY  OF  EXTRAVAGANT  DECORATIONS;  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  JESOP'S  FABLE  OF  THE  COCK  AND  THE 
JEWEL. 


A  BRISK  young  cock,  in  feathered  pride, 
With  several  pullets  by  his  side, 

Sauntering  at  morning  light, 
Through  pen  and  fold,  something  to  find, 
To  please  the  palate,  not  the  mind, 

Scratched  up  a  jewel  bright. 

I  cannot  say  if  'twas  the  star 

Of  some  great  hero  fanVd  in  war, 

Or  gentle  beauty's  prize, 
That  used  upon  her  neck  to  glow, 
Or  twinkle  on  her  breast  of  snow, 

Eclips'd  by  her  bright  eyes. 

But,  shining  in  Aurora's  beams, 
The  gem  reflected  painted  gleams, 

Like  to  the  rising  sun  ; 
Vain  chanticleer,  he  claps  his  wings, 
And  loud  his  indignation  sings, 

Which  made  his  hens  to  run. 
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"  D'ye  see,"  said  he, "  that  bauble  stone  ? 
"  'Tis  bright  and  sparkling,  all  must  own  ; 

"  But  then,  it  only  shines  ; 
te  And  I  prefer  a  corn  of  wheat, 
"  Or  any  other  grain  to  eat, 

"  To  all  that's  in  the  mines." 

The  cock,  it  shews  the  sensual  mind, 
Whose  selfish  pleasures  are  confin'd 

T'  instincts  ignoble  feast, 
Which  ever  scorns  the  splendid  blaze 
Of  genius,  though  its  godlike  rays 

Alone  can  gild  the  breast. 


REFLECTION    IN    THE.    WINTER    SEASON  J      AN     ODE   AD 
DRESSED    TO    THE    SNOW    DROP. 


SAY,  pretty  bell,  with  silver  crown 'd, 

And  bosom  gemm'd  with  gold, 
With  pale  green  bower  of  leaves  around, 
To  guard  thee  from  the  chilly  ground, 
And  winds  that  blow  so  cold. 
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Say,  lovely  gem,  why  dost  thou  come 

So  early  in  the  year, 
When  no  flowers  beside  thee  bloom, 
And  through  the  clouds  and  winter's  gloom, 

The  sun-beams  scarce  appear. 

And  why  dost  come  in  bridal  dress? 

When  snow  storms  whistle  round, 
And  zephyr  is  not  here  to  bless, 
Nor  crocus  can  his  pains  express, 

He's  frozen  on  the  ground. 

But  pretty  bell,  with  silver  crown'd, 

And  breast  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
No  pains  of  love  thy  bosom  wound, 
Nor  dost  thou  pierce  the  frozen  ground 
To  flare  upon  the  mould. 

But  thou'rt  the  herald  sent  by  spring. 

Disguised  in  snow  drop  flowers, 
To  tell  the  earth  and  winter's  king, 
That  soon  thy  roseate  queen  will  bring 

Her  greens  and  sunny  hours. 
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Then,  spirit  flower,  111  pluck  thy  bell, 

An  offering  for  my  breast, 
And  when  ills  come  or  passions  swell, 
Thy  prophet  flowers  each  storm  shall  quell, 

And  give  it  promised  rest. 


CONTEMPLATION     OF     MAN'S     ESTATE.        AN     ODE      AD 
DRESSED   TO   THE    NIGHTINGALE. 


O  !  why,  hermit  bird,  from  thy  green  woven  towei. 
The  young  elm  tree  that  shadows  the  tide, 

Dost  thou  to  the  darkness  such  melodies  pour? 
That  has  robb'd  all  the  plains  of  their  pride  : 

For  rapture  is  hush'd  and  the  flowers  asleep, 
And  the  day  beam  to  happier  regions  is  fled, 

And  Nature  a  sabbath  of  silence  does  keep, 

Except  the  wild  torrent  that  foams  from  the  steep 
Down  the  vale,  o'er  its  rude  rocky  bed. 

Sweet  minstrel!  thyanthem  should  welcome  the  morn 
When  the  dawn  sheds  her  silvery  light, 

And  the  tear  of  thanksgiving's  on  every  thorn, 
And  the  meadows  with  dew-drops  look  bright ; 
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Or  swell  the  wild  chorus  that  bursts  from  each  bush, 
Which  from  piety,  wonder,  and  gratitude  spring, 
As  Aurora  descends  in  a  shadowy  blush, 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  with  crimson  to  flush, 
And  proclaim  the  approach  of  her  king., 

Perhaps,  hermit  bird,  like  myself  thou  art  come, 

For  to  weep  in  this  solitude  rude, 
O'er  sorrow,  that's  only  befitting  its  gloom, 

And  where  folly  and  noise  ne'er  intrude. 
For  the  heart  by  reflection  in  solitude's  taught 

The  deceptions  that  float  in  the  day's  sunny  time: 
And  from  meditation  that  wisdom  is  caught, 
The  vision  of  fancy,  the  spirit  of  thought, 

That  uplifteth  the  mind  to  sublime. 

Then  we'll  meet,  hermit  bird,  every  eve  in  this  vale, 

When  the  sun-beam  is  sunk  in  the  sky ; 
And  whilst  thou  sweet  warble  in  sorrow  thy  tale, 

My  sad  breast  shall  respond  with  a  sigh. 
But  not  for  the  prospects  with  day  that  are  flown, 

For  night's  holy  scenes  brighter  grandeur  supply, 
A  planet  of  silver  illumines  her  throne, 
And  myriads  of  stars  gem  her  rich  sapphire  zone, 

And  her  dome's  the  vast  eternity. 
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